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The Men Up Ahead 
\®) ROGRESS has only been possible 


SZ} because of the emergence of revo- 
lutionary spirits, isolated men and women 
and groups of men and women who have 
not been content with the slow, upward 
climb, but have risen on wings as eagles, 
who have been so much before their time 
that they have been called madmen and 
fools, but whose folly has been the most 
potent factor in creating the moral atmos- 
phere into which the world has occasionally 


moved on. 
Henry T. Hodgkin. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS OF A RE- 
VIEWER 


‘Granville Hicks 


{ What I want to do on this page is to 
talk about the work of a reviewer and to 
talk a little about books. This’month I 
particularly want to discuss what I am 
trying to do with my reviews. 


In the first place, I think that. the func- 


tion of a reviewer is a vastly important one. 
If you take any list of the new books pub- 
lished this spring, you will immediately 
see that it is quite impossible for any one 
person to read them all. In making a 
selection one is forced to rely to some ex- 
tent on reviews. Out of the spring list 
I have chosen some forty books which, 
judging by titles, authors, and publishers’ 
descriptions, ought to be of special interest 
to readers of the Leader. These books I 
shall review this spring and summer. 
They are books on religion, philosophy, 
sociology and similar topics. 

Now I can not hope to tell you what 
books you ought to read. But I can read 
a book myself and then tell you what is 
in it. That is the chief thing I try to do. 
Then, beyond that, I can tell you what the 
general outlook of the book is, what points 
the author tries to make, and whether or 
not, in my judgment, he makes them. 

From start to finish the process is sub- 
jective. I have no absolute standards by 
which I can declare a book good or bad. I 
can only say whether I like it or not. A 
book J think is good you may think is 
bad, and vice versa. Any reviewer is in 
the same position, though obviously the 
judgment of some is much better grounded 
than the judgment of others. 

There is this much to be said, however, 
for my reviews. I keep writing them 
week in and week out, and sooner or later 
you can get a pretty good idea of my 
own biases and prejudices. To some ex- 
tent you can eliminate the subjective 
element in the reviews. You may even 
come to a point where, on some particular 
subject, you can say that if I like a book 
you won’t care for it and that if I con- 
demn it you’ll probably find it valuable. 

That doesn’t bother me in the least. 
In fact, in a way I’m pleased, for you will 
find the reviews helpful in selecting and 
in avoiding books. Anybody who re- 
views a book reviews it from his own point 
of view. Even if he merely tries to tell 
what’s in a book and nothing more, he is 
bound to select ideas and arguments ac- 
cording to his own interests. A purely 
objective review is quite impossible. The 
really important thing is to know what a 
reviewer’s special interests are. 

I realize, moreover, that no one person 
is going to be interested in all the books 
which I review—I’m not myself. What I 
want to do is to make the review interest- 
ing for the person who would be attracted 


to the book. During June, for example, I - 


shall have some reviews on books of philos- 
ophy.*| Those” reviews will probably ap- 
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peal to only a few, but so would the 
books. On the other hand, a book like 
Henshaw Ward’s “Thobbing’” ought to 
have pretty general appeal, and I hope 
that my review will likewise prove of 
interest to the greater part-of the Leader 
constituency. ‘ 

Among the other reviews scheduled for 
June is a joint review of Bardwell’s “The 
Adventure of Old Age” and Mrs. Wem- 


bridge’s “Other People’s Daughters.’’ 
I have called the review ‘“‘Dramatized 
Sociology.’”” Another joint review covers. 


Ponsonby’s ‘‘Now Is the Time”’ and Bake- 
less’s ‘‘The Origin of the Next War.” I 
have found all four of these books rather 
exciting reading. 

Looking even farther ahead, I have just 
been reading Blair Niles’s “Black Haiti,’’ 
a beautiful book. The review may not be 
published until some time in July, but-it. 
seems only fair to warn people that here 
is a really satisfying travel book. A very 
different kind of book is “The Conquest 
of the Philippines,” by Marcial Lichuaco 
and Moorfield Storey. Cameron Forbes. 
says that it isn’t fair; maybe not, but, 
making all allowance for bias, it presents. 
a damaging case against our government. 

The first two volumes of “The Outline 
of Christianity’ have only recently come 
to my desk, and I haven’t read them yet, 
but the list of authors is distinctly im- 
pressive. E. F. Scott, whose books I have 
consistently praised, edits the first volume, 
and Foakes-Jackson the second. Other 
ccntributors are, for the most part, on the 
same high level. It is a courageous under- 
taking, and I am looking forward to reading 
the books. 

Also still to be read is Barnes’s “‘History 
and Social Intelligence.’”’ It appears to be 
a highly stimulating attack on most of our 
prejudices. Meade Minnegrode’s “‘Some 
American Ladies’”’ also looks inviting, and 
I expect to get at it shortly. Just at 
present I am reading J. A. Hobson’s “‘Free- 
dom of Thought in the Social Sciences.” 

* * 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


If you were ninety-five years old your 
joints might creak and your energy might 
ebb. But in the Pennsylvania Convention 
there are no signs of decrepitude or senility, 
though it has attained this advanced age. 

In fact, last year’s convention was a 
record breaker in attendance and pro- 
gressiveness, and we propose to set the 
standard higher this year. 

All Universalists of the state are ex- 
pected to help us celebrate this ninety-fifth 
birthday. The festivities are to be spread 
over three days, June 22, 28, 24, and 
our hosts are to be the good people of our 
church in the delightful town of Brooklyn. 

To rejoice with us, to honor the past 
and give inspiration for the future, the 
General Convention will send Rey. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D., and Judge Robert W. 
Hill, two of our present day prophets. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. oA 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin, 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE WAY OUT FOR BRITAIN 

HERE are several ways of looking at the general 

strike in Great Britain: 

There is the way of the radical laborite— 
revolution, overturning of a capitalistic government, 
quick spread of the conflict to the United States. 

There is the way of the Tory capitalist—“Der 
Tag.” It is time for a show-down, time to put these 
fellows once for all where they belong. 

There is the way of the politician: If we play it 
right we can win the next general election, keep Bald- 
win in or throw him out. 

Not all laborites are radical, not all capitalists 
are Tories, not all politicians are truckling and time 
serving, but the attitudes described exist both in 
England and jn the United States. 

In fact, a good case might be made out against 
everybody connected with this calamity. 

The Prime Minister and the Cabinet delayed too 
long in grappling with the issue. With more time 
they might have won out. 

The laborites resorting to the general strike, struck 
a blow at the very life of the nation, set fire to the 
house inhabited by their own wives and children, and, 
pacifists though most of them are in theory, made 
civil war a possibility. 

And the owners posting notices of wage reduc- 
tions without the slightest attempt to recognize the 
principle of a living wage, making the pay of some 
men connected with the coal industry as low as five 
dollars a week and doing this when the Government 
was trying to find a solution, simply put themselves 
beyond the pale. 

But, turning the thing around, looking at it with 
more insight, one can feel sympathy for all. 

Stanley Baldwin is as lovable a figure as ever held 
the reins of government. Employer although he is, 
he is no protagonist of capital. He sees clearly that 
the day of autocracy in industry is over. He em- 
phatically stands on the platform of co-operation. 
He has genuine feeling for the toilers. He sincerely 
wants peace and justice. 

The laborers are just emerging from vassalage. 
They had to wage their battle in a country where the 
feudal system ruled supreme—where the distinction 
of earl, knight, squire, thane and villain went to the 
roots of life, and where these influences are still felt. 
Some of them may be fierce and unreasonable, but 


others are men of ability like MacDonald and Thomas. 
All of them have seen suffering of women and children. 
Most of them want only a fair chance. 

And the owners! Poor owners! They are sad- 
dled with the worst kind of property in the world. 
While some pits are profitable a large number are not 
profitable. At the rate of wages paid, they can’t 
come out even, and the Government has had to put up 
a subsidy of nearly a hundred million dollars in the 
past nine months to keep things going. Although 
some of them are cursed with the theory that their 
business is their own business and not the business of 
either the laborers or the nation, others take a broader 
view and are anxious to serve England through their 
basic industry and give their men a square deal. 

Blame for all! Pity for all! And blame and pity 
too for the great mass of British people not directly 
parties to the struggle and yet, as in all war, made to 
suffer severely! 

The war is on, and one thing clear is that it must 
be ended as speedily as possible with complete and 
overwhelming defeat for the general strike. All good 
citizens, however much they sympathize with the as- 
pirations of labor, must rebuke this arrogant attempt 
to substitute direct action for orderly government. 

Just as clear is it that the coal industry must be 
set in order in England, in the United States and 
all other parts of the world. The example of the states- 
manlike Jew—Jacobstein—in our own House of 
Representatives must be followed. Irrespective of 
party over here we must insist on careful study of the 
recommendations of our own coal commission, dodged 
and pigeonholed year after year. Just how the thing 
can best be worked out we do not know, but in any 
solution worthy of the name basic industries must be 
regarded as public utilities both by those who hold 
the title deeds and those who wield the pick and shovel. 

Fundamentally important is the recognition— 
even in days that are the darkest—that the cure for 
the evils of democracy is more democracy. 

We do not join in the hymn now being chanted 
on ail sides, ‘“There is something to be said for Mus- 
solini.”” The world has tried dictators and always 
with one result. The cure must be real democracy— 
not the dictatorship of the proletariat, of the bour- 
geoisie or of the nobility. 

And our democratic church, with faith in a God’ 
who is universal and who loves with unchanging love 
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“the wild men of the Clyde” and those they hate, 
must proclaim the faith with power. Back to it all 
men must turn at last for the motive and the spirit 
in which alone they will find the way out. 


Ce 


LABOREMUS 


HE sympathy of thousands of his fellow country- 
men goes out to David Starr Jordan, Chancel- 
lor Emeritus of Stanford University, California, 

in the death of his son, Eric Knight Jordan, killed by 
the overturning of an automobile while on his way 
to make a geological investigation in the Santa Maria 
region of Southern California. And also that sym- 
pathy goes out to the young man’s classmate, his 
comrade, his bride of a month, Elizabeth Roper 
Jordan. 

Although only twenty-three years old, he had 
made important scientific studies, several of which 
have been published. At the time of his death he 
was assistant curator of geology at the California 
Academy of Sciences. Albert Guerard, friend of his 
father, has written a beautiful tribute for Unity in 
which he says: 


“He was in the perfect bloom of his young man- 
hood: lithe, tall, vigorous, a lover of the High Sierras. 
A clear-headed and persistent worker, he was also a born 
executive and a master of English. His love of biolog- 
ical studies approached genius, but there were none 
of the abnormal] or repellent traits of the prodigy about 
him; his personality remained sweet and winsome. ... 
The scientific world realizes that heredity and early 
training under an incomparable master had given Eric 
Jordan opportunities which were perhaps unique. It 
is a priceless instrument which has been broken. La- 


boremus.”’ 
x x 


TRAINING THE MINISTER 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER’S recent state- 
ment that the poor educational equipment of 
the Protestant clergy is responsible for the 

decline of religion in this country has been followed 
by the announcement of the introduction in Columbia 
of a pre-theological course which will prepare men 
to study for the ministry. 

“Undergraduates looking forward to the study of 
theology,’’ Dr. Butler says, ‘‘will take courses in con- 
temporary civilization, Latin, mathematics and either 
French or German. In the following year they will 
take history, zoology and their own choice between 
economics, psychology, philosophy, Greek or Hebrew. 
In the third year they will have instruction in the 
history of philosophy, history of science, geology, 
zoology, and their own choice between courses in 
Greek, history, sociology, and religion. The fourth 
year will be spent under the direction of the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary. The satisfactory 
completion of this combined course will lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts.” 

President Butler may or may not be right in 
attributing the decline of religion to the poor equip- 
ment of the ministry, but the inadequacy of theological 
training has in any case long been evident. Theo- 
logical schools have failed to adjust themselves to 
the changing times. When Christianity was re- 
garded as a revealed religion, study of the Bible was 


the only real essential, but now that religious truths 
are found in many walks of life the minister’s task is 
vastly complicated. 

There is no agreement as to what a minister’s 
training should be. One school prefers an historical 
discipline, another runs to psychology, another to 
sociology, another to actual practise in the field. 
President Butler lays his emphasis on science. Any 
one of these subjects will inevitably prove useful to a 
minister, but the real difficulty lies in determining 
what subjects are absolutely indispensable. 

Columbia’s plans by no means settle the question. 
New ideas of theological training will come and go 
very rapidly in these days of unsettled conditions. 
But President Butler’s report is of the highest value 
in one particular, in its emphasis on the need for high 
intellectual standards in the ministry. Experts 
may disagree about theological curricula, but they 
are in accord in demanding that students be forced to 
master a rigorous discipline. The day when second- 
raters could succeed in the ministry is long past, if 


_indeed it ever existed. Theological schools, in many 


cases, have been lowering their requirements while | 
law and medical schools have been raising theirs. | 
Mr. Butler challenges the theological schools to face 
the situation. We are‘in accord with his view that 
the ministry must have the best. 

* * 


THE MORNINGS WITHOUT CLOUDS 


E are indebted to a writer in ‘The Daily Altar,” 

a book of devotion issued by the Christian — 
Century, for the phrase ‘a morning without — | 
clouds,” and that writer took it from the fourth verse, 
twenty-third chapter, of the second book of Samuel: 
“He shall be as the light of the morning, when the 


sun riseth, a morning without clouds, when the tender _ | 


grass springeth out of the earth, through clear shining 
after rain.” 

So much thought has to be given to “problems,” 
individual and social. 
literally and figuratively, that it becomes important — 
for us not to forget that there are such things as morn- 
ings without clouds. That man has lost a good part ~ 
of his patrimony who gets so absorbed that he does 


not see such mornings in the physical realm and | 


realize their possibility in the spiritual. 

The days do come when the sun rises in a sky 
absolutely cloudless. 
days and nights of wind and rain. In place of semi- 
darkness there is clear beautiful sunlight. The light 
finds its way at some hour of the day into the houses 
even of “a hundred sorrows.” 

The trees, the flowers, the grass, even the city 
streets, reflect the glory of such mornings. The dew- 
drops on fruit trees in full blossom and on the dead 
dry stalks of last year’s weeds, shine like the priceless 
gems they really are. 

Such mornings remind us that the mists can 
“roll in splendor from the beauty of the hills,”’ that 
there is such a thing as the sun rising without clouds, 
that there can be a lifting of burdens for the weary and 
heavy laden, and that there will be final victory. 

“In God’s eternity there shall a day arise.” 

That we may be steadied in the stress and storm 


So many days are cloudy, | 


Sometimes they come after | 


of life—not made blindly optimistic and lazy, but 


_ better fitted to go on laboring with the good God— 


He gives us these glimpses of perfection. 
We shall be better men and women if we pause 
now and then to say with Browning, 
“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
oy ES 


THE EDITORIALS 


ITH this issue we drop the use of initials on 
editorials. Practically all are written by one 
editor anyway. And the editor makes the 

others his by using them. Back of this is the convic- 
tion that the journal itself is something bigger than 
any one man. The editorials primarily are the edi- 
torials of the Christian Leader, and only secondarily 
the editorials of the man driving the pen. 

If special reasons make it desirable we shall sign 
the author’s full name. 

* * 


AN IMPENDING CRISIS 


E have found a clarion call to service which we 

have read with profit and delight. It says: 

“Tf ever there were a time that called loudly 

on every liberal minded man, every friend of civil 
and religious liberty, to stand firmly at his post and 
made strenuous exertions in the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, that time is now. . . . An important 
crisis is now about forming—the struggle between 
truth and falsehood waxes more ardent and the battle 
wages with more intense fervor each successive year.” 

The clarion call then points out that if the forces 
of superstition won, fanaticism, madness, despair, 
stakes, gibbets, would be increased ten fold, and 
church and state form a tyrannical union. But should 
mental freedom and true religion win: 

“Peace o’er the world her olive wand would send, 
And white-robed innocence from heaven descend.” 

This great struggle we are told will be settled in a 
few years. The enemy intolerance is determined on 
complete victory or total defeat. Let us see that he 
does not win. But, the call goes on to remind us: 
“Let our weapons be such as the gospel approves and 
God will bless. . . . Such and such only as the merci- 
ful Jesus used, who when he rebuked the spiritually 
proud and wicked did it with justice and truth, when 
he instructed the ignorant did it with condescension 
and grace, and when he sympathized with the afflicted 
did it with tenderness and love.” 

We are more interested in this statement of an 
“{mpending crisis’ and this call to action because it 
appears in the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Ad- 
vocate of Utica, N. Y., and bears the date, Jan. 7, 1832. 

The initial “‘S’” appended tells us that the author 
was Dolphus Skinner, one of the editors. Both Skin- 
ner and his colleague, A. B. Grosh, long since went 
to their reward, and the magazine was absorbed 
into the general current of our denominational life, 
but the crisis described still “approaches.’”’ We have 
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seen utterances like those of this editorial within a 
fortnight. The anti-evolutionary propaganda in- 
creases, the battle wages with fury, all friends of 
freedom must rally or the iron chains will be forged. 
If the sons of liberty win, the ‘‘olive wand,” and the 
“‘white-robed innocence,” and “peace and joy and 
prosperity’’ will come and abide forever. 

We recognize gladly the significance of these 
struggles past and present. We rejoice in the courage 
and vision of those who in every generation see the 
importance of liberty and fight her battles. Especial- 
ly in this editorial, now over ninety-four years old, 
we recognize the heroism of the true Universalist 
pioneer and the tolerance and sympathy of the true 
follower of Christ. There is no one of the old edi- 
torial writers to whom we turn with more delight 
than to Dolphus Skinner. But Skinner was wrong in 
believing that one battle would end an age-long con- 
flict. We see that clearly about the battles of ninety- 
four years ago. It is important that we see it about 
the evolution laws and the Locarno agreements and 
the Council of the League of Nations of to-day. 

Failing to get a correct perspective, we become 
discouraged at every backset, we get over confident 
at every advance. 

Many a time in the ninety-four years since Dol- 
phus Skinner wrote, reaction, obscurantism, supersti- 
tion, have won important conflicts. But the slow, 
steady march of intelligence, liberty, tolerance, unity, 
has never stopped. The advance did not follow 
the line that Skinner and his colleagues hoped it might 
follow. In church matters it did not give us a powerful 
Universalist organization. Instead it gave us a vic- 
torious Universalist philosophy. 

Instead of growing numbers of Universalist 
ministers, it gave us growing numbers of Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Bap- 
tists, and others, who fought for liberty to proclaim 
the limitless goodness of God. It gave us Whittier 
and the Eternal Goodness and a great company of 
poets. It gave us the men of science willing to go to 
the stake for truth. 

There are phases of the age-long movement so 
important that they almost justify Lowell in writing: 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide.” 

But the larger truth is that the moment is always 
here and we must face it. 

One thing that Dolphus Skinner said is as true 
to-day as it was then: “Our weapons must be such 
as the gospel approves and God can bless.” 

* * 


A NOTE FROM DR. MARSHALL 


GENEROUS layman of another denomination 
in a Far Western state has just sent a check 
for fifty dollars as a contribution to the Lay- 

men’s Movement of the Universalist Church, in the 
belief that the laymen are undertaking a piece of work 
that deserves well of all forward-looking and earnest 
Christians. 

There are many such individuals in many places, 
only waiting to be sure that we mean it and mean it 
enough, to join us in our effort to make the Kingdom 
of God on earth a reality. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXV_ The Hills of Sharon 


r Johannes 


= RAVELING between Providence and Boston 
=| on the New Haven road, after passing Mans- 
field the train climbs a heavy grade to Sharon 
eet! Heights, and then shoots down the other 
side through the wild and wooded country around 
Sharon to Canton Junction. Near the bottom of the 
ridge the view opens up to the north. We look over 
some old mills almost under the track to a series of 
towns on a ridge four or five miles away. And as we 
get away from it we can see the high ground of Sharon 
that we have just left curving around to join this 
otherridgetothenorth. It alwayshas “intrigued me,” 
as one of my friends is fond of saying. Coming in 
on the “Federal,” or going to New York on the fast fly- 
ing “Knickerbocker” or “Merchants,” I have watched 
for Sharon and wondered when the day would come 
when I would get out among those rocks and pine 
trees and follow that road over the ridge. 

To-day I have been to Sharon. Not Sharon, 
N. Y., where my father was born and where we used 
to drive with the big bay horse, not Sharon, Ct., in 
one of the loveliest of the hill regions of that state, 
not even Sharon, Vt., where Joseph Smith was born, 
but Sharon, Massachusetts, eighteen miles from Bos- 
ton. 

I took the decision suddenly, the first Monday of 
daylight saving. The sun still seemed so high when 
the office closed at 5. “Perhaps if I don’t fuss with an 
elaborate dinner,” said I, “I will just catch a train.” 
Forty of the ministers had been up to lunch, but there 
was a quart of buttermilk and a big dish of boiled 
rice left. “Mussolini is livmg on milk and rice,” 
thought I. ‘So can I to-night.” 

It all worked out as I had thought. As I reached 
the Back Bay Station my friend Killian was just 
ealling the 5.48 (daylight saving) for Providence and 
way stations. He seemed concerned when I told 
him I was going to Sharon. How would I get back? 
Walk over to the other line? Come back by Nor- 
avood? Ye-es, it was possible. But it was a long 
walk. He didn’t want me to get lost out in those 
woods. Well, here was the train. Good luck to you. 
He had been putting me on the Federal and the Mer- 
chants for three or four years with no doubts, but this 
Sharon business was a little out of the ordinary. 

The train was full of commuters. I walked slow- 
ly up ahead until I reached the last seat of the last 
car—the smoker—and there I sat down, back against 
the partition of the baggage compartment, face to 
face with a man holding a frightened black dog by a 
chain. I spoke kindly to the dog and that made the 
man speak kindly to me. He never had had a dog. 
He knew nothing about dogs. He had it all to learn, 
he said. Where did he get the dog? At the Animal 
Rescue League, said he. Then, encouraged a little, 
he told the story. Bad luck had hit him hard this 
year. He worked as electrician, carpenter and handy 
man for the biggest firm of tailors in Boston. He had 
three children, a girl eleven and a half, a boy of eight 


and a little girl of three. Last March he moved from 
Charlestown to Sharon, where his boy had been 
sixteen months in the sanatorium after an attack of 
pneumonia. The older girl had an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, and a more serious operation for ulcers 
which followed. The little girl, sent to Providence 
to escape all this, caught measles, which ran into 
pneumonia. Since she was brought home she has 
been wasting away. For some days she has been 
calling for a dog. When she was well she liked the 
neighbor’s dog, who came over and paid her friendly 
attentions. The doctor said if she could have a dog 
it might pacify her. So here sat the man who had 
never had a dog, who had always been afraid of dogs, 
hanging on to a dog that perhaps had never had a 
good home, going out on the 5.48 to a little girl who 
was ‘“‘wasting away” and who kept calling for a dog. 

I stroked the gentle little thing and he crowded 
over against my feet, trembling at every jerk of the © 
train, at every slam of the door into the baggage com- ~ 
partment. He clearly was a homesick, scared little 
dog. He little realized that his great job in life was at 
hand, and with it perhaps a-span of happiness to bal- 
ance the hard years since he was lost or left behind. 

Under the man’s arm was a package of puppy 
biscuit. He clearly intended to do his part. He 
didn’t know dogs. ‘But,’ he said quite simply, “I’d 
do anything to save my little girl.’ And he added, 
“My wife was raised in Providence where they had 
dogs, and she’ll know what to do for him.” 

He pulled out the card of the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. “Organized in 
1899,” it said. ‘‘Life memberships $100, active $5, 
associate $1. Every dollar given lessens the suffering 
of some homeless dog and cat.” 

According to the card this man had contributed 
$3 to the society—a purely voluntary act—and had 
a promise that he could bring the dog back in a given 
period if he did not come up to the mark. This little 
dog—about as big as a small cocker spaniel, long 
haired, black, beautifully marked with white, with 
gentle, friendly eyes—never is going back, of that I 
feel sure. He is going to pull his oar, and earn his 
keep in that little family that has moved out to the 
pine woods of Sharon. The last I saw of him as the 
teain was leaving Sharon station he was pulling for 
all he was worth on the chain and going toward 
home. The men across the aisle must have heard the 
talk, for they were discussing it. ‘“‘Where does the 
Animal Rescue League get these dogs?” asked one. 
‘Lost dogs,”’ said the other, “tramp dogs, sick dogs. 
Dogs people get tired of or afraid of. Some they 
doctor. Some they chloroform. Some they put in 
good homes. A darned good stunt.” 

At any rate better than a ton of circulars de- 
scribing the work of such a society is one little dog 
and one tired man, even one “‘who doesn’t know dogs,” 
going out together on the 5.48''to do what they can 
for a child that ‘‘keeps wasting away.” God speed 
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them both and all such men and all such dogs, even 
if neither fully comprehends the part he plays. 

There was nobody around Sharon Heights except 
two men who got off the train. They seemed sur- 
prised at my appearance, but agreed it was a long 
way over to Norwood, that I might get a train there, 
and that the way to do was to go back to Sharon and 
follow the road from that point. 

What any other route might have offered I do 
not know, but I made no mistake going back. I took 
' a path along the railway, first on top of a deep cut, 
and then over a high hill where a beautiful little 
_ brook came down and the maple buds showed red. 
_ Finally I struck off into the woods where there were 
_ pussy willows. In something lke a mile I was at 
Sharon. A clock was striking 7 (daylight saving), 
for Massachusetts is not like poor, law-burdened 
Connecticut, which by statute forbids the clocks to 
tell the truth. Here de jure time was de facto time. 
And I realized that I would not have been there if 
Thad not had the extra hour of sun. 

Sharon was not too obvious. A road crossed the 
railway at right angles. To the southeast all that 
showed was a white spire and two or three roofs on 
top of the hill. To the northwest a garage, pine 
woods, and bungalows half hidden in the woods. 
At the station, a shed or two and a store. One man 
was in sight in front of the store. I asked him the 
distance to Norwood. ‘Seven or eight miles, I think,” 
he replied. “Anyway it’s a long walk. No train 
over there this time of night. There’sa fellow yonder 
who can tell you to a foot. He carries the mail.” 
The mail man was just climbing off his truck. “Is 
it seven or eight miles to Norwood?” I said casually. 
“Hell, no,” he replied. ‘It’s not over five. Why it’s 
only three and a half to East Walpole.’ I don’t 
like profanity, but that hell gave me confidence, and 
I headed straight toward the sunset. The first turn 
to the left—a wood road—was marked “‘Moose Hill 
Bird Sanctuary.’”’ Another time we will tell about 
this mecca of the Audubon people of Greater Boston. 
Soon the road curved right under great pines. Here 
it was marked Norwood Avenue. As I turned I 
could see the Sanatorium off ahead on the straight 
road, and thought of the eight-year-old boy. Every 
place had a dog, and every dog came barking, and 
every bark died away in an apologetic throaty cough 
when I told who I was. Some even were willing to 
smell me and accept slight chucks under the chin. 
What a place it was, I thought, for the little dog on the 
train. No need for the long chain after the first in- 
troductions. People were making gardens, and one 
man was building an addition to his place. Farther 
on were more elaborate places—one with a little fish 
pond, one or two off the road with a private approach. 

There were two or three places which both from 
the standpoint of architecture and setting would have 
to be given a high mark. At Maskwonicut Avenue, 
there was a sign marked “Canton 3 miles, Stoughton 
6.”’ Soon the road came out more on the edge of the 
ridge and one could look off over Canton and Milton. 
The big Blue Hill loomed up to the northeast in all 
its beauty and the little Blue Hills around it. Ahead 
I could see one of the places on the ridge I had studied 
from the train, and a man told me it was Norwood. 
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The sun had set as I approached East Walpole, 
and a light round disk showed faintly behind a film 
of clouds in the east. It was the full moon. Other 
clouds here and there were touched with a faint rosy 
glow—nothing startling but quietly beautiful. There 
were few motors, no harsh sounds, only a robin sing- 
ing the song that mother always said was “calling for 
rain.” If so, he had his courage with him in the face 
of that serene western glow. Three ladies came walk- 
ing, and told me the name of the village, and to bear 
right for Norwood. It was a beautiful little village— 
this East Walpole, with large yards and gardens. 
The sign pointing one way said ‘‘Foxboro 6 miles” and 
the Boston way ““Dedham 7 miles.” A Massapoag 
Lake also was announced. As I swung around past 
a large wooded enclosure I noticed evidences of dig- 
ging, and asked two young men if it were an empty 
reservoir or a park. ‘“‘A half finished park,’ they re- 
plied. They walked along in a friendly way and 
told me about it. This story, moving on a different 
social plane, had in it the same elements of life and 
death, a father’s love, and money devoted to public 
ends, which I found in the story of the man and dog 
and the Animal Rescue League. 

“The park,” said one of the boys, “is a memorial 
to Francis William Bird. It is being built by his 
father, Charles Sumner Bird, the wealthy paper man. 
There is his estate up on that hill.’”’ And in the twi- 
light I could see the great house that commanded a 
view of the village and the country for miles beyond. 
“He is a public spirited man,” said the boys together. 
“He pays to bring the books down from the Waipole 
Library and operate a branch library here.” 

Then I began to think of all the illustrations of 
human goodness I had run upon in this one little trip. 
There was the Animal Rescue League, there was 2 
gold cross on a stone building off in a field near Sharon 
Heights which a man told me was a Catholic school 
for boys, there was the bird sanctuary, the sanatorium 
in the pine woods at Sharon, and the memorial park 
and the library at East Walpole. 

I thought also of that same fight for life, the same 
sickness and sorrow, the same mysterious angel com- 
ing to the great house on the hilltop and the little 
bungalows back under the pines. 

The moon had come out now and was sailing 
high—and the light fell on another spire. 

That, too, I said to myself, must be put in the 
list. With all of its imperfections that spire stands 
for the things which enable us to bear and to help 
one another. 

Always on these walks there is the unexpected 
pleasure and lift “‘just around the turn.’”’ There was 
a trolley car for the last mile. Another town clock 
was striking 8 as I boarded it. This car carried me 
into Norwood. Ina warm and light station I set down 
most of these rough notes of another ‘‘Cruising Close 
By.” About 9 a train came in from Franklin which 
ran express from Readville to the Back Bay. Long 
before 10 I was back in the fourth floor front, not 
too tired, and with a veritable procession of beautiful 
views, new people, and moving incidents passing one 
after the other through my mind. 

But I have to confess that I had to have a second 
helping of rice before I turned in. 
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Mr. Burbank’s Religion’ 


Carl F. Henry 


He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth. Matt. 12 : 30. 


IR. LUTHER BURBANK recently declared 
himself an infidel ‘“‘just as Christ was 
a an infidel,” “because he rebelled against 
Beets} the prevailing religion,’ and some of the 
women of his community arranged a prayer meeting 
to pray for his conversion. The assumption of the 
women is that he is a lost soul and, being an old man, 
in imminent danger of going to hell—not for his sins 
but because of his unbelief. Then came the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burbank would make a statement of 
his faith, or lack of faith, in the First Congregational 
Church in San Francisco last Sunday morning. When 
that statement was made it was sent by radio and wire 
to all the world. 

The opportunity, with half the world listening, 
was very extraordinary; but the statement did not 
equal the occasion. Mr. Burbank is not a theologian, 
neither is he skilled in the terminology of religion. As 
Dr. David Starr Jordan has pointed out, his use of 
the word “infidel”? was a mistake. An infidel is one 
who is unfaithful, and that word does not describe the 
great horticulturist. By his own statement Mr. 
Burbank is not an infidel but a dissenter. In analyz- 
ing his statement I shall call attention to his denials, 
then to his affirmations, and then offer some reflections 
upon the whole. 

1. Mr. Burbank does not believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Said he: “‘Let us read the Bible 
without the ill-fitting colored spectacles of theology, 
just as we read other books, using our own judgment 
and reason, listening to the voice within, not to the 
noisy babble without. Most of us possess discriminat- 
ing reasoning powers. Can we use them, or must we 
be fed by others like babes?” 

Well, you may think as you please about the 
Bible. In my opinion it is not worth much to us unless 
we do use our reasoning powers; and I think it within 
the truth to say that there is not a theological semi- 
nary of recognized scholarship in this country that still 
holds to the infallibility of the Bible. 

2. The primal curse, the doctrine that Adam’s 
disobedience involved all mankind in guilt for which 
God has sentenced all to wrath, is another dogma that 
Mr. Burbank denies. “‘I like to look into the fearless, 
honest, trusting eyes of a child that so long has been 
regarded by theologians as conceived and born in 
sin and pre-damned at birth. Do you believe all your 
teachers without question? I can not.” 

But, many do believe this monstrous doctrine; 
and it still holds a place in some important creeds. 
I heard it preached in a church and to a big audience 
in Pasadena less than two weeks ago. And the 
preacher is the head of a large seminary where eight 
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*This sermon preached in the Universalist church at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., just after Luther Burbank’s famous statement, is of 
especial interest just now.. We are glad that the Universalist 
minister analyzed the statement correctly and spoke with: tol- 
erance and sympathy. 


hundred students are being prepared to go out into 
the world and preach that same error. Mr. Burbank 
is the last man to believe that about children. He 
loves them, devotedly. They throng about him. 
His birthday is a gala day in Santa Rosa, with Luther 
Burbank as the children’s beloved patron saint. In 
this love for children he is like a yet greater One who 
said, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“And took them in his arms and put his hands upon 
them and blessed them.” 

3. Another article of the ancient creeds that 
Mr. Burbank does not accept is belief in the Devil. 
“The Devil has never concerned me,” said he; but he 
still bulks large in the theology of many Chris- 
tians. 

4. Another fondly cherished and jealously guarded 
doctrine of the church that Mr. Burbank does not 
accept is that of salvation by substitution, or by plead- 
ing the merits of Jesus instead of our own. Quoting: 
“The truly honest and brave ones know that if saved 
it must be by their own efforts.’”’ “‘We must not be 
deceived by blind leaders of the blind calmly expect- 
ing to be ‘saved’ by any one except by the kingdom 
within ourselves.”’ ‘Works count far more than words 
with those who think clearly.” 

But I heard a famous preacher say recently that 
in this matter of salvation works do not count at all. 
He stated clearly and very emphatically and he re- 
iterated with great earnestness and heat that a good 
life counts for nothing in this matter of salvation, 
that one can not live a life good enough to save him, 
that honesty and morality and virtue and kindness 
and unselfish Christian service are utterly without 
saving value to one who does not confess Jesus as 
his ‘“personal Saviour” and accept the substitutional 
cleansing of Calvary’s crimson flood. 

This is not a Christian doctrine. It is a perver- 
sion of Christianity. Jesus never taught it and it is 
unethical as it is mischievous and false. Jesus had a 
great deal to say about works. Conduct was every- 
thing to him. It was not saying Lord, Lord, but do- 
ing the will of the Father, that was to insure entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. Every man shall be 
judged according as his works shall be. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Until the tragedy of Cal- 
vary moves one to desire to be like Jesus, not merely 
to avail himself of Christ’s substitutional sacrifice, it 
does not benefit him and will not save him. ; 

From what do we need to be saved? Sin; nota 
primal curse nor danger of damnation. I have not 
the slightest fear that the good God will be so unjust 
as to hold me responsible for Adam’s sin. Neither 
have I the faintest expectation that I can escape the 
natural consequences of my own misdeeds by pleading 
the merits of Another. Mr. Burbank is too good a 
scientist to be wrong when he says, ‘“The universal 
voice of science tells us that if we misuse this wonder- 
ful body, mind, or the all-pervading spirit of good, 
the consequences fall upon ourselves here and now.” 
And the corollary is that if we cherish and safeguard 
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and develop and wisely use our bodies, minds, and 
spirits the results will be good for us here and now. 

5. Another dogma that Mr. Burbank eschews is 
endless punishment. He is very emphatic here. 
Said he, “The idea that a good God would send 
people to a burning hell is utterly damnable to me.” 
The language is justified. “I don’t want to have 
anything to do with such a God,” he continued. 

That is plain; and if a person’s character can be 
known by what he does not believe as well as by what 
he does believe that declaration goes a long way toward 
putting Mr. Burbank in the family of Christians. It 
is in harmony with Jesus’ confidence in the loving 
heavenly Father. It is gratifying to have this great- 
hearted lover of men and children and trees and 
flowers and all that God has made say that the idea 
that God will send anybody to a burning hell is ut- 
terly damnable, and that he wants nothing to do 
with such a God. 

So much for the naturalist’s negations. They 
show him to be far removed from the successors of 
eighteenth century Christians who are so much in 
evidence to-day. He does not believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. He does not believe in original 
sin and the primal curse. He does not believe in a 
personal Devil. He does not believe in a substitu- 
tional atonement and salvation. And he does not. 
believe in endless punishment. But nobody has a 
right to call him unchristian or an unbeliever because 
he eschews these dogmas, for they form no part of 
the original Christian system of faith. They are late 
additions, and contradictory to both the spirit and 
teaching of Christ. Universalism was the prevailing 

‘doctrine in the Christian Church for the first 300 
years. The doctrines of total depravity and the 
original curse and endless punishment were added 
by designing priests who took this way to intimidate 
and control the people. When a man is blind he is 
willing that a dog should lead him. When ecclesias- 
tics persuaded folks that they were totally depraved 
and incapable of forming their own judgments the 
people accepted the dictum of the church; and when 
the church convinced them that it held the keys to a 
blissful heaven and a blistering and endless hell and 
could save or damn at will, they became its abject 
slaves. 

Mr. Burbank is one of the multitude of inde- 
pendent thinkers who do not fear the priests and to 
whom an endless hell is abhorrent; and in my opinion 
he is a much better Christian for denying these dogmas 
than he would be in accepting them. 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


1. But, Mr. Burbank’s statement is more than a 
denial. It contains important positive affirmations. 
Listen: “I claim the right to worship the infinite, 
everlasting, almighty God of this vast universe as re- 
vealed to us gradually step by step by the demon- 
strable truths of our savior science.” 

Are those the words of an unbeliever? Their 
author wants nothing to do with a God who consigns 
any person to a burning hell; but he worships the 
infinite and everlasting Deity revealed by science. 

“Tsn’t it strange,’’ said a man to me a few days 


ago, “that Mr. Burbank has spent his life with fruits 
and flowers and growing things and does not believe 
in God?” But he does believe in God, I answered. 
His evitic calls him an unbeliever because he does not 
believe in a vindictive, cruel God— the critic’s God. 
His is the God revealed by science. That is the God 
that I wish to know; and if Luther Burbank isa heretic 
he has plenty of company and of a kind of which he 
need not be ashamed. 

2. His religion, furthermore, is the religion of 


happiness and unselfish, loving service. “I love 
everybody,” said he, “I love everything. I love 
humanity. It has been a constant delight during all 


my seventy-seven years of life, and I love flowers and 
trees and animals and all the works of nature.” This 
love makes service a joy; and Mr. Burbank’s highest 
satisfactions have come from improving and making 
more abundant the cereals and nuts and fruits that 
feed humanity, and in making more beautiful the 
flowers that minister to our souls. He recalls the 
words of his mother, who in his boyhood fired him 
with the ambition to make the world a better place in 
which to live. This has been the passion of his life 
for sixty years. It has led him to be a “lover of 
men and of Christ as a man and of his works and of 
all things that help humanity,” and if there is any 
higher expression of true Christianity I do not know 
what it is. 

3. While he does not disbelieve in immortality 
(we shall come to that directly), his interests are in 
this world rather than in that to come. ‘Let us have 
one world at a time,” said he, “and let us make the 
journey one of joy to our fellow-passengers, and just 
as convenient and happy for them as we can, and 
trust the rest as we trust life.” _ 

Well, that is good. I would as lief have Mr. Bur- 
bank for a neighbor as some of the earnest women who. 
are praying for his conversion. If we could put such 
a spirit into all people it would come pretty near 
to making earth a heaven and I should have no anxiety 
about the world to come. Judged by his creed Mr. 
Burbank may not be a Christian, but judged by his 
fruits he is one of the noblest of them all—and I am 
not anxious about his soul. 

The one subject upon which Mr. Burbank is a 
bit foggy is immortality. He believes that all who 
have influenced men still live in those whom they in- 
fluenced, and will forever live in those who follow 
them. But he does not affirm the faith that they 
have any conscious existence of personal identity 
throughout eternity. Quoting: ‘‘For the little soul 
that cries aloud for continual personal existence for 
itself and its beloved there is no help. For the soul 
that knows itself no more as a unit but as a part of 
the universal unity of which the beloved also is a part, 
which feels within itself the throb of universal life— 
for that soul there is no death.” 

Well, you may take that for what it is worth. It 
is hardly a denial of immortality; but it lacks the 
triumphant note of the Christian faith. It does not 
satisfy like the Master’s “‘I go to prepare a place for 
you,” or John’s “God shail wipe away all tears from: 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor erying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.”’ It falls far short of Paul’s ringing confidence: 
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«The time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight. I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous judge 
shall give me at that day.” 

Yes, one world at a time, Mr. Burbank; but when 
we come to the end of the trail or when we see some 
dear one approaching it we must needs become in- 
terested in another, and the assurance that the black 
abyss is bridged is worth more than all the world 
besides. We may say glibly that we are not interested 
in Eternity; but we may become deeply interested to- 
morrow and we ought to be interested in it all the 
time. We send our children to school and college to 
prepare them for to-morrow. It would be very foolish 
to make no provision for the future. Should we not, 
for similar reasons, be fitting ourselves for the life of 
the Spirit? 

It can not be doubted that a firm belief in immor- 
tality has been of incalculable comfort and blessing to 
men. By faith they ‘subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, from weakness were made strong .. . 
and received the dead by a resurrection.” ‘“‘Immor- 
tality,’’ said William James, “is one of the great 
spiritual needs of man.” 

One other thing I wish to say—and it has a very 
extensive application. Since Mr. Burbank is so 
sympathetic, both intellectually and spiritually, with 
the position of liberal Christian churches, why does he 
not take his stand with one of them? He loves 
everybody, he is an independent thinker, he warmly 
admires Jesus and his work, and he approves and 
practises Jesus’ program of love and service. The 
church is the one institution on earth that lives to 
teach and practise the religion of love and service; 
but Mr. Burbank, like so many others of similar 
thought and sympathies, stands apart, and withholds 
from the church the powerful help of his great influ- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, ardent advocates of the old errors 
that he rejects and ceplores are crowding the churches 
and spreading their doctrines and even introducing 
discord into many churches. Mrs. Burbank is a 
member of a Unitarian church in San Francisco. 
While a man may sometimes have good reasons for 
putting his property in his wife’s name that is not 
the best way to hold his religion. His wife’s church 
or some other liberal church is entitled to the great 
prestige that would flow to it with Mr. Burbank’s 
formal affiliation. Whether he needs the church or 
not (I think he does), the church needs him. Tens of 
thousands of young men who do need the church think 
that if the church has nothing for him it has nothing 
for them, and they remain apart. Senator Hoar used 
to appeal for church attendance on the grounds of 
patriotism and good citizenship. When Calvin Coo- 
lidge became President of the United States he united 
with the church. His influence had become too great 
to permit it to be counted on the wrong side. Oh, what 
accessions of power would come into the churches if 
those who believe in them would do their part. And 
God knows that in these days of materialism and 
commercialized greed and bootlegging and lawlessness 


and easy morals, Christianity needs the help of all its 
friends. 

Mr. Burbank may not believe everything that 
the liberal church teaches, but he does endorse its 
program and he accepts its fundamental faiths. I 
never saw the platform of a political party that I 
could accept in every part; but I select the one that 
most nearly represents my views and work and vote 
for its success. 
I know of nothing that offers better security or that 
yields larger or more certain dividends than the in- 
vestment of one’s. whole personality in the Christian 
life. 


At the funeral of Mr. Burbank April 14, in Santa 
Rosa, Calif., Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver said: 


Luther Burbank was the most religious man I ever knew. 
His was a real religion that actually worked for human better- 
ment—a religion that dared to challenge the superstition, hypoc- 
risy and sham that so often worked cruelties, inquisitions, wars, 
and massacres. 

The prejudiced beneficiaries of organized theology, miscalled 


~religion, refused to see that Burbank, the gifted child of nature, 


saw with a vision as crystal as theirs is dense and dark. And so 
they assailed him. 

It is impossible to estimate the wealth ‘he has created that 
has been given generously to the world: Unlike inventors, or 
workers in other fields, no patent rights were given him, nor 
did he seek a monopoly in what he did. Had that been the case 
Luther Burbank would have been the world’s richest man. As 
it is the world has been richer because of him, and in this he found 
a joy and satisfaction that no millions of money could give him. 

Luther Burbank lives forever in the myriad fields of strength- 
ened grain, in the new forms of fruits and flowers and plants and 
vines and trees and, above all, the newly watered gardens of the 
human mind whence shall spring human freedom from those 
earthly fields that shall drive out gods false and brutal. 


While the body of Luther Burbank was being 
laid to rest at Santa Rosa, Henry Ford defended his 
friend against charges of infidelity as follows: 


I knew him well. I visited him often, and frequently I talked 
with him about the life of plants, of flowers and of the entities 
that go to make up our world and ourselves. And I know posi- 
tively that there was in Luther Burbank a beautiful and abiding 
faith in the permanence of that which now lives, whatever form 
it may take. 

If he could not endorse the particular conception of the 
Deity and of the human spirit which some others held, it was 
perhaps because he had thought more deeply than some others 
had, or had approached the problem from a different angle. 
But he certainly was not an infidel in the sense of denying the 
ruling intelligence and power back of things. 

* * x 


TO A CHERRY TREE 


Care-free 
Thy branches blow, 
White as the dawn; 


Petals drop low, 
Lavishly spent 
On the cool lawn; 


Fragment 
Of song, beauty of sea, 
Light of the sun— 
All wondrously spun 
Into a tree. 
Ralph Culnan. 
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Marionettes in Palermo 
Dorothy Hall . 


SHE obvious thing to do in Palermo is to go to 
fe} the Marionette Theater, but let no one sup- 
pose that it is either a cleanly or a highly 

ml} respectable proceeding. After diligent ques- 
Poning we discovered that there were two theaters, 
an old one in the slums and a new one where all 
foreigners were expected to go. As we were out for 
seeing the real thing, we insisted on being taken to 
the old one, much to the distress of the cab driver, 
who expatiated loud and long in Italian on the charms 
But we held our own and pro- 
ceeded down narrow streets and alleys until we emerged 
in a little piazza and stopped in front of a small door- 
way, the sides of which were strung with placards of 
jousting knights. The room we entered was about 
twelve feet by eighteen, and furnished with six narrow 
benches. The cab driver, who had brought us and 
wh» was still expostulating, brought his overcoat 
and a rug from the carriage and spread them over one 
of the benches, and then took up a position directly 
behind us with an expression which indicated that 
he intended to protect us at the risk of his life. Asa 
matter of fact his precautions appeared to be needless. 
The audience consisted almost entirely of ragged 
small boys with keen, dark faces, descendants, no 
doubt, of the Saracen conquerors of Sicily. In one 
corner a hurdy-gurdy piano arrangement was making 
a vigorous and very unmelodious noise. 

The first character to appear after the diminutive 
curtain went up was a lovely knight in armor, with a 
helmet and a plume and an embroidered petticoat, 
who waved his sword and stamped up and down the 
stage. He was obviously out for blood, and soon, 
sure enough, a victim appeared, a blackamoor, no 
less. After a frightful duel, which involved much 
clashing and stamping, the knight gave a particularly 
effective lunge and with one stroke of his sword 
severed the blackamoor’s head from his body! 

From then on it was a little ‘difficult to keep 
track of the story. Act followed act, the backdrops 
indicating forests, palaces and rural scenes. At one 
point, where two knights were conversing earnestly 
together in the shadow ofan ancient castle which loomed 
on the cliff above, a female in distress appeared and 
conveyed to them and to us that some one was being 
held prisoner in the castle. We discovered a little 
later that the prisoner was no other than the lovely 
Gemma, a princess, dressed in a pink velvet gown and 
adorned with golden hair. Her slender wrists were 
manacled and she was led in before a ferocious-looking 
Turk, who, we gathered, threatened her with all sorts 
of dire calamities if she would not be his. But she, 
being a perfect lady, merely wrung her manacled hands 
and spurned his advances with the noble phrase, 
“Tmpossibile! Non, Non, et Non!’ Meanwhile the 
Turk had sammoned an enchanting devil, who 
crawled on to the stage on his stomach, then wagged 
his tail in the most fetching manner and aid a high 
fandango all over the place. The original doughty 
knight appeared again in the forest, twirling .his 
mustache and tapping his foot impatiently. He 


then killed a whole series of Turkish soldiers who set 
upon him, and sliced their heads off until they lay in 
sections on alf sides of him. Then he placed one foot 
upon a heap of their dead bodies in the traditional 
gesture of triumph, and retwirled his mustache. 

Whether the fair Gemma was eventually rescued 
we shall never know, for what we saw was orly one 
brief episode in the story of “J Reali di Francia,’’ 
which runs for thirteen months at tlie marionette 
theater and then begins all over again at the begin- 
ning. All Sicilians know the story and recognize 
every character at once. To them the marionettes 
do not represent, they.are. The actual lines of the 
play are made up by the marionette directors as they 
go along. 

We tried the other theater the following evening, 
but it was obviously just a trick to “do” foreigners. 
When we arrived the theater was empty, and from 
much gesticulation and repetition I gathered that at 
‘“‘nova hora’ the show went on for the ‘‘populazione,’” 
but that we could have a show given for “‘duo solo’? 
for fifty lire. After beating them down to half that 
we sat for half an hour and watched a performance im 
which the marionettes were made to show off for our 
benefit in a series of bloody battles. In the midst of 
these scenes of carnage our driver, who had agaim 
constituted himself our bodyguard, would lean over 
and explain that the two contending armies were 
“anumico,’” a fact which he apparently feared we 
might have overlooked, and every time the hero 
killed more than three strong men at once, which he 
did repeatedly, he assured me that he was ‘“‘multo 
forte.” 

The acting was not to be compared with ‘that 
of the little theater, the manipulators were often 
visible, and the marionettes were carelessly slung om 
to the stage and dragged off again. Anybody who 
wants to see marionettes in Palermo will do weil not. 
to take the advice of concierges and cab drivers. Go 
to the little old theater in the Piassa San Cosimo, even 
if it is the dirtiest, smeiliest little hole you will prob- 
ably ever get into. 

Palermo is a very modern, up and coming city, 
and one would hardly know it was Italian if it were 
not for the flocks of goats delaying traffic and the 
cattle wandering casually around the streets. They 
have a trick of tying the calves to mamma’s tail here 
to make them hurry 2long faster, much to the obvious 
annoyance of both members of the family. The brand 
of donkey indigenous to Palermo is almost microscopic, 
never more than three feet high and very chubby. 
They drag the most enormous loads, simply towering: 
above them, and generally several large and husky 
men as well. Their toughness must be something 
phenomenai, or the breed would certainly have died 
out through sheer exhaustion long since. 

The Fascisti are quite in evidence here, large 
placards reading “Viva Mussolini’ being plastered 
on buildings, and Mussolini’s rather harsh visage 
being a popular form of decoration. Sunday morn- 
ing I ran into a parade of hundreds of very small 
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boys and girls, all rigged out in black blouses and 
bursting into song at irregular intervals. I asked the 
driver if they were “piccolo Fascisti,’’ and he.seemed 
pleased to think that I had guessed right. Drivers, 
waiters, shopkeepers and anybody else who is handy 
are very easy to ask questions of in Italy. There 
never was an easier language to make oneself under- 
stood in. All one needs to do is to grab a Latin root 
by the scruff of its neck and throw it at them, and 
they generally get the idea at once. It is such a relief 
from France, where even the names of the best-known 
hotels have to be pronounced with just the correct 
shade of inflection or they are utterly incomprehens- 
ible to the cab driver who takes foreigners there fifty 
times a day. 

A month, however, has exhausted the charms of 
Sicily as far as I am concerned, and all the Arabo- 
Norman mosaics in Palermo, exquisite as they are, 
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can’t make up for the filth and squalor of the greater 
part of the population. I am sick to death of driving 
through the picturesque little villages which cluster 
on the slopes of the rugged Sicilian mountains, the 
narrow streets swarming with ragged children, and 
goats, pigs, chickens and even donkeys wandering 
at will in and out of the dark hovels which serve for 
houses. I have come to believe in the healthiness of 
dirt, because most of the children are not only beauti- 
ful, but sturdy and strong, and there are always plenty 
of men and women visible who seem to have survived 
to a ripe old age. Nevertheless, I prefer my fellow 
man neatly washed and scrubbed before I am called 
upon to love him, and my soul yearns for a nice, ugly 
American factory town where at least the sewage is 
drained off in pipes and doesn’t run down the middle 
of the streets. 
Palermo, March 26. 


The Easter Season in Mexico City 
Hubert C. Herring 


B|IOLY Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter Sun- 
day in the capital of the country which is 
® A] expelling priests. The people go to church. 
2) They go by the tens of thousands. From 
morning until night the churches are crowded, great 
silent throngs, sitting, standing, kneeling, listening to 
sermons, praying, fingering their beads, making the 
-sign of the cross, kissing the feet of the images which 
-are everywhere, making their gifts to the Blessed 
Virgin. 
The people are at prayer. Notall. A good many 
‘of the people who wear collars and carry canes have 
yone to the seaside and the country, but the people 
who wear overalls and zerapes are in the churches. 
The people who wear collars are inclined to approve. 
Religion is good for the people. It makes them for- 


get 


Holy Thursday and Good Friday—altars are 
draped in purple. The mood of the Cross is every- 
where. It 1s in the faces of the people, in the clothes 
which they wear. Faces show it, as they repeat the 
prayers of the ages, as they are bowed before the altars. 

Images everywhere. Gross and revolting many 
of them. Images of the Man who died on a cross, 
grotesque, horrible images, bloody images, and a 
stream of old men and young women, children, sick 
and well, kissing the images. Kissing with lips which 
have sores on them, leprous, filthy, kissing the same 
images as are touched by the clean lips of little girls 
in white dresses. All kissing the feet and the hands 
of the Saviour. 

Booths, outside, with images, and crucifixes, and 
rosaries, and pictures, and bottles of water. A sign 
over one booth: Viva Christo neustra Senor! Long 
live Christ our Lord. 

And the crowds. Somber Indian faces, dark, 
immobile, unrevealing. Here a dash of negro blood, 
there the Spanish strain is clear. Old women, with 
very old faces, streaked and seamed with age and 
labor, faces framed in black shawls, bare feet. Little 

, children being taught to kneel and pray. Men with 
faces in which real distinction shows, eyes fixed upon 


the Cross, intent, brooding. The aisles crowded, 
crowds coming and going. It is counted unto right- 
eousness if, one attends seven churches this Holy 
Thursday. 

Men and women at the altar rail kneeling, re- 
ceiving their blessing, giving their alms, praying for 
release from pain, from disease, from death. 

Here high steps and an altar. Sancta scala re- 
peated. A priest collects his tribute as the crowd 
labors to the top. 

Sermons from the pulpits, sermons of evident 
devotion and earnestness. 

Beggars at the gate, one with no legs, another 
with no eyes. Here a young man, exposing an arm 
which is withered and misshapen. There a mother 
with a hideously imbecile child. A constant chorus 
of appeal. ‘‘ Un socorra por el amor de Dios!’ Alms! 
Help for the love of God! 

And then Easter. The sun shines, it always 
shines in Mexico, but my imagination detects an 
especial fervor even in the sun. The purple hangings 
are removed from the altars. Flowers are everywhere. 
The people reflect the mood. They are a little less 
immobile. Their clothes are brighter. All day long 
the churches reflect the Easter mood, with the throngs 
coming and going. 

This is Mexico, the surface of it. It is hard to 
believe that this government can raise a hand against 
the church, hard to believe that all Mexico is not 
passionately, unquestioningly, devoted to this in- 
stitution which Cortez brought over four hundred 
years ago. 

Bat facts are obstinate. 

There are stretches of country in Mexico in which 
the crosses have been stripped from the churches, 
torn away by the hands of Mexicans who know his- 
tory, and know only too surely that this cross has 
become a cross of iron, crushing the life of the people. 

The people of Mexico were waiting for a deliverer 
four hundred years ago. They were dreaming of the 
return to earth of their great savior-king, Quetzacoatl, 
who had once reigned in plenty and peace, and 
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whose coming again would restore the glory of the 
legendary past. 

When Cortez and his invaders landed near what 
is now Vera Cruz the people hailed him as the long- 
expected god and king. They cried, “Our savior is 
come!” 

Cortez marched triumphantly inland. He pil- 
laged villages and appropriated mines. He made his 
way to the city of Montezuma, on the site of the 
present city of Mexico. He fixed the banner of 
King Charles the Fifth on the ramparts of Monte- 
zama’s palace. There was a cross on that banner in 
blazing gold, and an inscription: We follow the Cross, 


and if we have faith we shall conquer! 


They were right. They conquered. Cortez had 
his way with those simple Indians. He repaid their 
trust with butchery, and their generosity with rob- 
bery. He ranged with covetous eyes and grasping 
hands up and down the country of the Aztecs and 
the Mayas. He stripped their mines, annexed their 
fields, made slaves of their men, and concubines of 
the women who stirred his desire. All in the name of 
the church, all under the protection of the True 
Cross. 

The Mexican knows the history of four hundred 
years. He knows that the True Cross has been the 
tool of the despoiler. He knows that every tyranny 
has been blessed by the priests, and every injustice 
perpetrated in the name of religion. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old church: 
We have suffered enough at your hands. You could 
have given us life, but you gave us death. You have 
not taught us to dream: you have forced us to mumble 
and to forget. We have learned to live in spite of 
you; we have learned to dream in the face of your 
tyranny; and now we shall learn to build a new 
Mexico without your interference. 

This new Mexico is reading pages from history 
to the priests of Rome. The indictment makes bitter 
reading, but true. There is four hundred years of it, 
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in which the church stood with the despoilers, against 
independence, against democracy, against the right 
of the people to a voice in their own affairs. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old church: 
You blocked Hidalgo and did Morelos to death. You 
put the cross into the hand of Iturbide. You fought 
Mexico’s Lincoln, and brave Juarez accomplished what 
he did in the face of ecclesiastical intrigue and oppo- 
sition. You have lifted your hand against every at- 
tempt to write a constitution which would protect 
the people. You fought the Constitution of 1857, 
and again the Constitution of 1917. You invited the 
French invasion, and reveled in the favor of Maxi- 
milian. You flattered Diaz, and assented to his de- 
spoiling of the people. You did not protest against 
his reckless concessions of land and mineral and oil. 
You stood by assenting, and Diaz divided the gar- 
ments of a crucified Mexico among the highest bid- 
ders until to-day this land which you profess to serve 
is inhabited by a people with no title to that which 
is their own, in chains not of their forging, bound by 
the promises of men who spoke without their assent. 

You fought Madero, and blocked Carranza. 
You stood with the privileged and the powerful, and 
espoused the cause of Huerta. You schemed and 
plotted, and spread lies from Buenos Aires to Berlin. 
You did it in the name of a God who you say is a 
God of love. 

And now, says this new Mexico, you marvel that 
we turn upon you. You marvel at our irreligion, as 
you would call it. Marvel rather at our patience. 
Marvel rather that one cross gleams against the sky 
in all of Mexico. 

So runs the tale. It is a somber tale, full of 
warning to all institutions everywhere. It is full of 
warning to all churches which may be tempted to 
espouse the cause of privilege and power against the 
rights and dreams of the people. ; 

Rome furnishes the text. Christendom furnishes 
the field for its application. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


SOWING AND REAPING 


He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 
Galatians 6 : 8. 
Sunday 

“Character is destiny.” When a man perceives 
that he is living in a world of absolute moral order, 
witnessed alike in the obediences and disobediences 
of men, that what he reaps he has sown, and that he 
can and will reap nothing else; that his career is 
shaped and framed by his own will; that the great 
experiences which come to him for good or ill, for 
misery or blessedness, do not pursue him, but are 
invited by him; that a man’s spirit attracts the things 
which are congenial to it, and rejects those which are 
alien—when a man perceives these things, he is in the 
way of honest living and of spiritual growth. 


“Father of Life, the moral law is Thy way of 
life, may we make it our way by intelligent obedi- 


ence. To know Thee aright and to find our joy in 
Thy life is to have fulness of being through purity 
and strength. Oh, may we be as those who broaden 
and deepen and purify life by word and deed, that 
none may suffer loss through us, but find aid to reach 
the perfect life in Thee. Amen.” 


Monday 


We are learning that a very large part of the 
happenings and experiences which once seemed to 
come to men unsought are really invited, and are 
only the outward and visible fruits of inward disposi- 
tions and tendencies. Human responsibility is very 
much more inclusive than it appears to be at first 
glance, and men are far more completely the masters 
of their fate than they are prone to believe or confess. 
Hosts of men and women go through their lives with- 
out once looking their deeds in the face or seeing 
themselves with clear eyes. They disown the fruits 
of their own sowing. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that Thou hast 
enriched our being with those faculties which prompt 
to noble endeavor. We rejoice in our power, guided 
by Thy free spirit, both to overcome evil and to do 
good. Help us to recognize the great incentives of 
conscience and of duty, assured that in cheerful 
conformity thereto we shall find the sweetest zest of 
life. Amen. 

Henry W. Rugg. 


Tuesday 

In all those cases in which, on first appearance, it 
would seem as if a man’s fate had been taken oat of 
his own hands, or his dearest purposes defeated, it is 
well to postpone judgment until the full evolution 
of the movement is seen. Spiritually, at least, every 
man shapes his own life. The things which come to 
him are the things for which he has prepared himself; 
the things which he missés are the things which he 
has voluntarily rejected. The beginning of educa- 
tion is the acceptance of the law that a man reaps 
what he sows, that he is responsible for his own career, 
and that it is idle to attempt to blind one’s eyes to 
these fundamental facts or to shift the responsibility 
of one’s failures to other people’s shoulders. 


“Thou art calling us, Lord. Out of eternity Thou 
art summoning us to become sharers in Thy kingdom 
of order and beauty. By the bridge of duty we pass 
from chaos to creation. Grant, we beseech Thee, that 
our duties may evoke our zealous devotion. When 
Thou callest us, may we be eager to answer Thy sum- 


mons. Lead us along the paths of duty, for they are 
paths of peace. Amen.” 
Wednesday 


It is only ignorant man who believes that free- 
dom is to be found in self-assertion, that happiness 
lies in having one’s way in the face of law, that the in- 
dividual can prevail against the will of the Infinite. 
He who has learned the elementary lessons of life has 
discovered that it is sheer madness to run amuck 
through the manifold and divinely ordered laws with 
which life is encompassed and protected. This uni- 
verse is not a chaos; although there is freedom of 
choice in it, no man breaks its laws and escapes the 
penalty. A man may wreck himself if he will; he 
ean not wreck God. 


“Omnipotent God, all nature lives by Thy royal 
word. Thou alone art Master of all things. Naught 
can arise against Thee and resist Thy will. Neither 
the devices of cunning noc the efforts of might can 
avail against Thee. If in reliance upon our powers we 
strive against Thy law, then are our councils confused 
and our strength is as naught. We have seen an end 
to every earthly excellence, but Thy commandments 
stand firm. Heavenly father, teach us Thy will. 
Accustom us to seek out Thy purposes and to train 
our human will to harmonize with Thine eternal plan. 
Amen.” 


Thursday 
As life goes on, fate grows less and less, character 
grows more and more; the fields become more com- 
pletely our own, and yield nothing which we have 
not sown; the correspondence between our spirits and 
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our fortunes becomes more complete, until fate is 
conquered and merged into character. In the long 
run a man becomes what he proposes, and gains for 
himself what he really desires. It is wise to face the 
ultimate truth which must sooner or later confront 
us: we make or mar ourselves, and are the masters of 
our own fates and fortunes. 


Father of Lights, help us to clearly see and never 
forget that only right deeds are worthy a child of 
Thine. May we in no moment forget that to yield 
to the wrong is to bring upon us Thy just condemna- 
tion and sow for us a sure reaping of sorrowful re- 
pentance. By doing the things we know to be right 
and worth doing, the things worthy of our true selves, 
may this day, through us, yield some benefit to other 
children of Thine, and bring to us sweet reward of 
Thine approval. Amen. 

Oscar F’. Safford. 


Friday 

The unselfish and loving, who serve and wait, 
are often astonished by the affection and devotion 
they evoke. They are always sowing the seeds of 
kindness, but when their ways blossom with all man- 
ner of beautiful words and deeds, they do not recog- 
nize the fruit of their own sweetness and devotion. 
They are always inviting kindness, affection, and 
trust, and these qualities are always lying in wait 
along their paths in a thousand beautiful forms. 


Dear Father, may we love the beautiful, and 
therein love Thee, with a true and abiding affection. 
Grant unto us the understanding that it is only as we 
have the spirit of the beautiful in our lives that we 
can appreciate the beautiful without us. So may we 
value this life which is from Thee, as a means of at- 
taining a larger usefulness and for realizing the good- 
ness which is ever heavenly. In simply trying to be 
nobler, more unselfish, like unto Christ, we pray 
that we may learn how good is life. Amen. 

Thomas E.. Potterton. 


Saturday 

He has mastered the secret of life who has learned 
the value of the present moment. To make the most 
and the best out of to-day is to command the highest 
resources of the future. For there is no future outside 
of us; it hes within us, and we make it for ourselves. 
To value to-day, to honor this life, to glorify human- 
ity, is to prepare for eternity, to seek the eternal life, 
and to worship God. The harvest of the future is 
but the golden ripening of to-day’s sowing. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that the satisfaction 
of righteousness is present as well as future. Help 
us, we beseech Thee, to live this day so that earth 
shall seem like heaven. May we win love by deserving 
it, and find happiness in bestowing it. Through obedi- 
ence to Thy will may we add strength and spiritual 
beauty to our own character, and carry into the 
evening shadows the sweet assurance that other lives 
have been enriched by our kind words and helpful 
deeds. Amen. 

J. Frank Thompson. 


The “Selections” for the week are from “Works 
and Days,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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The Y and the World 


Christian Association to be incurably af- 
flicted with localitis would have been sur- 
prised as well as illumined if they had 
attended the regional conference held at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, on Friday, May 7, under the 
auspices of the Foreign Department. Here were 
gathered not only representative officials but leading 
business and professional men to spend a day in in- 
tensive study of the work being done in a score of 
' foreign lands under the leadership of the Y, supported 
by funds raised by the Y, but with a settled policy 
of turning it over to native organizations as rapidly 
as they could be brought to the point of self-sup- 
port. 

Few organizations have given finer proof of dis- 
interestedness since the war than the Y. M. C. A. 
Following their services in the trenches many of the 
French leaders were insistent upon a permanent 
organization under the leadership and control of the 
American group. It was the Americans themselves 
who insisted that the French group must be autono- 
mous, and, in a country so largely Catholic, unre- 
lated to an avowedly Protestant organization. This 
same spirit and purpose manifested itself in the pro- 
ceedings of the Boston conference, and was especially 
emphasized in the address of Mr. D. A. Davis, the 
head of the Foreign Department. 

Mr. Davis’s address dealt with what he called 
“the danger zone of civilization.”” On a large map 
he pointed to the region stretching from the Mediter- 
ranean on the south to the Baltic on the north, and 
emphasized the fact that here in a decade four great 
empires had collapsed and been replaced by twelve 
emergent republics. The entire region is a racial 
and religious conglomerate, and it was the policy of 
the overlords in the old days to keep the various groups 
as far apart as possible and to encourage rather than 
discourage mutual suspicion and animosity. Not only 
the old political and religious controls have broken, 
but the old economic system, in many instances 
hardly changed from medieval feudalism, has disap- 
peared. In Rumania, for example, five hundred men 
formerly owned the land. They have now been re- 
placed by a host of peasant proprietors, who are 
finding co-operation to be a primary necessity. And 
what is true in Rumania is true in the other countries. 
Mr. Davis reported that on a recent visit to Latvia 
among other gatherings he addressed a meeting of 
two thousand men representing one thousand co- 
operative societies. 

The one great new word in the speech of all these 
lands, thrilling with a wealth of new meaning, is 
Freedom. There has been no time yet for a working 
readjustment of relationships between Greek and 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and Jews, Christians 
and Mohammedans. This manifests itself especially 
among young men traditionally allied with the various 
sects. In Rumania, for example, not five per cent of 
these attend church. Now the real leaders of the 
churches in each of these nations are asking the Y 
to bridge the gulf between the church and youth, and 
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to help them train the boys of to-day for the burdens 
they must bear as the men of to-morrow. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that in the years since the 
war in many instances there have already been great 
and more hopeful changes than in three centuries be- 
fore. 

The policy of the Y is to use its American workers 
as pioneers and teachers. In no country has there 
been so enormous and romantic a development as in 
Czecho-Slovakia. After the war we went in there 
with eighty American workers. Now in most of the 
important towns there are splendidly efficient and 
self-supporting local organizations. Already there 
are fifty native Y secretaries and only four Americans 
left, and the work is growing steadily. In these twelve 
new countries there are now all together only fifty 
Americans and one hundred and fifty native secre- 
taries, and the natives, in spite of their war-bred 
poverty and their other great tasks of reconstruction, 
are already paying six-sevenths of the entice cost of 
these organizations. 

The real problems in every one of these lands 
are spiritual problems. If you still believe that you 
can not change human nature, there is no hope, but 
no one can still believe that in face of the changes 
going on before our very eyes. In towns and cities 
where racial and religious segregation has remained 
unchanged for centuries it is no longer a question 
of whether one is Greek or Catholic or Jew, but they 
are asking of themselves and each other, “Can you 
live with your neighbor?” 

_ A touch of romance was given the meeting by the 
presence at the lunch table of His Holiness Arch- 
bishop Gennadios, Metropolitan of Salonika, head 
of that historic church of the Thessalonians founded 
by Paul the Apostle, and which through centuries 
of oppression and persecution has maintained an 
unbroken continuity. Archbishop Gennadios spoke 
for forty million Greek Christians outside of Russia 
who before the war had neither contact with nor con- 
sciousness of Western Christianity. He declared 
that one of the few good things the war brought to 
Greece was the Y. M. C. A., and that he had come 
with his good friend and associate Commodore Melas 
of the Greek navy to ask for further help from the 
American Y. M. C. A. in the great task of giving 
the new Greece the type of manhood it needed. He 
said he was asking this of the Y because everywhere 
it was recognized that the Y does not proselyte, but 
gives itself with generous unselfishness to help those 
who need it most. He quoted the president of the 
Greek Assembly as saying he wished there might be 
a Y. M.C. A. in every city and town of Greece. 

The conference developed plans for a campaign 
of education in all the local Y’s to impress upon their 
members the greatness of this opportunity to prom )te 
that universal good-will and brotherhood upon 
which the future of civilization itself depends. 

A PRIME FAVORITE 


Teacher: ‘“‘Namea very popular general.”’ 
Bright Boy: “General holiday.’’—Boston Transeript.' 
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MY CHURCH AND THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM* 
Marion D. Poor 


The term Budget is scarcely a new one to most of us. We 
have all read of the well-meaning woman who spends hours 
making a budget which often has a short life and is thrown, 
neglected, into a handy wastebasket. The Five Year Program, 
however, is a budget carefully planned by the Universalist 
General Convention at Providence in 1923. 

The Five Year Program is sufficiently broad in scope to 
represent the denomination as a whole. Briefly, its definite ob- 
jectives are to raise in five years: 

1. $400,000 for the regular budget, to be used in furthering 
the work done by the General Convention; to enable it to render 
larger service through church extension work at home and abroad. 

Universalism is.a high sounding name. Is it not rather 
arrogant for a comparatively small denomination to adopt such 
a name if we don’t attempt to justify it? If our faith does justify 
this name, it is clear that our beliefs deserve to be spread. If 
our religion is good for only a few, it can not be good for much, 
to even those few. 

2. $300,000 for the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. A beautiful site has already been selected, and what 
could more surely bring about a feeling of unity among all of our 
members than a Memorial Church in the Capital City? 

3. $100,000 for the Japan rebuilding program. Probably, as 
never before, we need to counteract what we have done to Japan 
politically. The Japanese Exclusion Clause of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 has made it very difficult for our workers in Japan 
to preach of the brotherhood of man, and to talk cf the democracy 
of America. The $100,000 is to be spent for buildings in Tokyo 
to replace the Central Church which was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1923, and to erect the Perin-Cate House for Young Men. 
Even though it involves considerable self-sacrifice on our part, 
this work. in Japan will certainly be a good investment if it 
helps change the thinking of Young Japan toward America. 

4, $200,000 for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. Ministers’ 
salaries have never been so enormous that they were forced to 
strew money on the streets. Very few ministers are able to save 
enough money to adequately provide for the inevitable handicap 
of old ‘age. The pension fund is only fair treatment for the 
ministers who have spent their lives for our church. 

The Five Year Program can not help but strengthen the 
Universalist denomination as a whole. Aside from the purely 
financial benefits which will result, the spiritual benefits will be 
many. The ties of loyal devotion and co-operation will bind the 
local churches more closely to the denomination and a stronger 
feeling of unity will be aroused. 

If we are an efficient church, other denominations will 
respect us as a church that can accomplish what it sets out to do, 
even though that work be a big one. We must remember that, 
as Mr. Robert W. Hill says, “the measure of a church’s strength 
is the strength and devotion of her men and women.” 

My local church is -very much smaller in numbers than other 
churches with which it might ke compared. -In such a case, 
having its vision broadened is even more necessary than in a larger 
church. The small church tends to become narrow and to lack 
the comradeship which is essential if the church is to ke a suc- 
eessiul cre. In my Sunday school of only sixty or seventy 
pupils, there is more need of the inspiration which results from 
movements than in the Sunday school of two or three hundred. 

Therefore, I was especially glad when I saw my church adced 
to the already large number of churches which have pledged them- 
selves to support the Five Year Program. I believe my church 
needs to have its community spirit aroused, and the active lay- 
men who have enlisted in this work certainly ere doing- their 
part to arouse this interest. Many of our laymen y ho previcusly 
took only a half-hearted interest in the church, have tecome 
efficient bocsters and willing workers. Then new people have 


*This essay won the second prize’in the recer.t contest of the 
National Laymen’s Committee. 
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been enlisted for service, for every one is more interested in a 
program if he feels he is really needed to push the work on to 
success. 

The Five Year Program leads to a careful analyzation of 
local problems and conditions. My home church certainly has 
always had some denominational loyalty, but it has been al- 
lowed to lie dormant for some time. It took a definite program 
to arouse the feeling of unity and co-operation. My church does 
not find it difficult to raise funds; hence, the necessity for sacri- 
fice on the part of the members is greater than in the struggling 
country church. 

The Five Year Program gives us the advantage of a church 
committed to something definite. A unified financial program is 
much better than the old method of special appeals and haphazard 
methods of financing. Too numerous appeals only tend to annoy 
people. By bringing our enterprises together in one campaign 
calling for united action and concentrated effort, we assure the 
success of all of them. 

A concise statement of our obligations gives us added in- 
centives, as we have something definite on which to base our 
plans of campaign. 

The budget method is the most widely approved method of 
church finance used to-day. It has the benefit of being definite, 
and so clearly stated that every member of the church can see 
-and understand for what he is working. 

This Five Year Program of ours is a national program; it 
is even international. We show that we are interested not only 
in our local affairs, but in the denomination as a whole, and in 
all for which it stands. The Pension Fund is an example of this 
recognition of the interest of one church in all the rest. 

Our former policy seems to have been ‘“‘each for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.” It is rather noticeable that 
where such a policy is followed, the devil usually gets the most. 
We have only to read a list of the former Universalist parishes 
which have gone out of existence to convince us of the truth of 
this statement. 

Without a definite program, the danger would be that the 
church would lapse back into the same unorganized condition 
in which it found itself five years ago. 

Universalism has taken a great step forward, in becoming a 
church with a program. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


* * *¥ 


THE REV. HORATIO G. MANN 
Stanley Manning 

The death of Rev. Horatio G. Mann, pastor of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Oakland, Maine, occurred suddenly on 
Saturday morning, April 24, as reported in the Leader of May i. 

Although not feeling well, Mr. Mann conducted the Easter 
services in his church, being attacked a few days later by rheu- 
matic fever, pleurisy and influenza. He was making a brave fight, 
and while seriously ill and suffering a great deal, he seemed to 
be improving, when a blood clot formed on the brain, and the 
end came quickly. 

The funeral service was conducted in his church on. Monday 
afternoon, April 26, the State Superintendent being assisted 
in the service by Dr. R. J. Mooney, of Fairfield, and the Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom, of Gardiner, where Mr. Mann had had a pre- 
vious pastorate. The trustees of the parish and the members 
of the Ministers’ Federation of Waterville and vicinity acted as 
honorary pall-bearers. The body was taken that night back 
to his boyhood home in Hanover, Mass., where the Rev. William 
D. Veazie of South Weymouth conducted a brief service. 

The profusion of flowers bore eloquent testimony to the 
esteem in which Mr. Mann was held. His pastorate of a little 
over two years had won for him a large place in the life of the 
community, where, in addition to his parish work, he served 
without salary as secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
as editor of the Oakland Advocate, a monthly paper issued for the 
entire town by the Men’s Club of All Souls Church. 

Under his leadership the church has made marked progress, 
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many needed repairs being completed, numbers and financial 
resources being increased, and a spirit of courage and optimism 
being general throughout the congregation. 

Before coming to Oakland, Mr. Mann served as pastor of 
the church in Northfield, Vermont, which was Mrs. Mann’s 
home. She and four boys, three of them sons by his first wife, 
remain. 

Cordial and kindly, earnest and forward-looking, Ray Mann, 
as those who knew him kest always called him, went with cour- 
age to face the Great Adventure. 

“He is not dead; he is just away.” 

* * * 


GOOD-WILL IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has just closed the second annual observance 
' of ““Good-will Week,” promoted by its Good-will Club, com- 
posed of civic and religious leaders of all creeds. This club was 
formed last fall for the purpose of bringing about a better under- 
standing among the various groups through fellowship, and to 
continue, as a permanent part of the community activity, the 
observance of “‘Good-will Week.’’ The day the club was or- 
ganized, the Minneapolis Star, one of the evening dailies, issued a 
“Good-will Edition” edited by a Jewish rabbi, a Roman Catho- 
lie priest, a Congregational minister and a Lutheran minister, 
with a Methodist minister as the cartoonist. 

The mayor of the city, who is, according to the constitution 
of the club, the honorary president of the organization, issued 
a proclamation calling upon the city to join in the observance; 
all the newspapers devoted much space in news columns to the 
activities of the week, and supported the movement editorially, 
and the motion picture theaters ran a “trailer” showing a Roman 
Catholic priest, a rabbi, and the secretary of the Council of 
Churches, three of the leaders of the club, leaving a committee 
meeting where the details of the celebration were planned. 

Sermons were delivered in the churches on Sunday, and 
on Monday over 700 persons paid $2 each to attend a banquet at 
which the speakers were the Rt. Rev. J. J. Lawler, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Leads, S. D., the Rev. John Thompson, D. D., 
of the Chicago Temple, and Hon. Hugo Pam, a prominent Jew- 
ish layman and judge of one of Chicago’s courts. During the 
week, addresses were delivered at civic luncheon clubs, before 
men’s brotherhoods of all denominations, and Protestant minis- 
ters were invited into the pulpits of two of the larger Jewish syna- 
gogues, and the final meeting of the week was a great gathering 
of the Knights of Columbus, at which addresses were delivered 
by a Jewish rabbi and the secretary of the Minneapolis Council 
of Churches. 

Commenting on the outcome of the week’s activities, the 
Rev. Irvin E. Deer, secretary of the Council of Churches, and 
also secretary of the Good-will Club, said: ‘“Two impressions 
stand out most vividly. First, the joy and eagerness with which 
thoughtful men and women of all groups hailed the movement 
and the enthusiasm with which they greeted this effort to bring 
about better understanding and larger sympathy. Second, I am 
impressed with the fact that there were some few who seemed 
unable to accept the venture at its face value, but assiduously 
sought for the proverbial Ethiopian in the fuel supply. Each 
group demonstrated its own singleness of heart by its attitude. 
The encouraging fact is that both clergymen and laymen of 
every group worked shoulder to shoulder to make the week a 
success.” 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of What Was Done for Us 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
played with me and romped with me till she was tired, and if 
I also was tired I did not say so. And then we sat down in the 
chair of which she saith, Grandpa, this is a Comfortable Chair, 

-and a Quiet One. And her little red-gold head rested on my 
shoulder. 

And she did not ae me to tell her a story, but she said: 

Grandpa, Shall I tell you about Jesus? 


And I said, Yes, my dear, tell me about Jesus. 

And she said, He was a little baby, and then He was a little 
boy, and then He was a man that made things with a Saw and a 
Hammer. And then He saw so many people that were sick, and 
that were lonely, and that were naughty. He went to them, and 
helped them to be well and to be good. Do you know that 
story, Grandpa? 

And I said, Yes, my dear. 
knowest it. 

And she said, You tell people about it, don’t you, Grandpa? 

And I said, Yes, my little girl, I do that very thing. 

And she said, Grandpa, you can tell them, and tell ever, body 
that He did it for us. 

And I said, Thou dear little preacher, thou hast t ucked 
with thy soft little finger the very spot of weakness in n uch of 
what men call Preaching. For they who preach indeed kn w the 
story of Jesus, yea and of the Prophets, and of the Father God, 
and they tell it to men indeed as it happened, but the, tell it 
as of the long ago, and men know not as they should know that 
these things were done For Us. 

And she was rather bewildered than enlightened 1y this 
Discourse, but she said again, Yes, Grandpa, and see can tell 
them all that He did it For Us. 

Now if I were in any doubt about this thing men call Re- 
ligion, I should strengthen my faith as did the heroic Saint Paul 
by reminding myself what Ged hath done even for Eeathen 
Folk, and I should find, even as he found, new ground fcr faith 
even in their crudest feeling after God, if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him who is not far from every one of them. 
But while I have seen Heathen Folk, as did Saint Paul, I have 
Grandchildren and he had none. And I know how natural it is 
for Little Children to be Religious. Yea, though they be also at 
times Willful and Stubborn with the traits they have inherited 
from us, yet for them, and for us at our best, Reverence, and 
Aspiration and Worship and Love of Goodness are as Meat and 
Drink, and as Natural as Life. 

But this I say unto all men who know the Goodness of Ged, 
and the Travail of the Centuries, and the Heritage of Humanity, 
through the long suffering ages, and how the ends of the earth 
are come upon us, who be too often Frivolous, and'Smug, and 
Complacent: 

Speak not to men of these things as matters of Ancient Hise 
tory. It was all For Us. Dost thou know the Story of Him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and who went 
about doing Good? Tell it. Yea, and thou mayest tell every- 
body that He did it For Us. 


I know it, and I am glad thou 


* * * 


A NAME TO SUIT THE CASE 


The ease with which many of the recent accessions to our 
population change their names is illustrated by the following 
true anecdote. 

The teacher in a South Boston school became so interested 
in a little Polish girl that she was anxious to learn of her progress 
after she was promoted to a higher grade, and asked her new 
teacher concerning her. 

“There is no such child in my room,” 
questioned. 

“No Marie Levenski! Why! I know that she was sent to 
your room, for I asked about it at the time.” 

“There is no Marie Levenski in my room. I am very sure,” 
persisted the other. 

“But I have seen her go in the door, and, there she is now,” 
darting as she spoke toward a small girl approaching from the 
opposite direction. ‘‘Isn’t your name Marie Levenski?’” she 
demanded. 

“Tt used to be, but now itis Mary Jones,”’ was the calm reply. 

“Mary Jones! How can that be?” 

“Why, father buys and sells old junk, and one day there 
was a door plate with the things, and the name on it was Jones. 
Nobody would buy it, so we put it on our door, and now my 
name is Mary Jones.”—Youth’s Companion. . 


answered the one:so 
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What Some of Our Ministers Are Thinking 


WE OBJECT 
Harold H. Niles 


Quite often of late we have read statements to the effect 
that the liberals in religion have not had and do not now possess 
a “dynamic motive for sacrifice and service.” 

In his introduction to John Oman’s “Grace and Personality,” 
Nolan R. Best says: “It is not strange that crowds of pilgrims 
continue to prefer solid reads, hard trampled by many genera- 
tions safely gone over before, rather than new trails which the 
first explorers have not successfully cleared of cbscurity. If 
therefore a liberalized and liberalizing treatment of Christian 
doctrine has any mission for these and succeeding times, it must 
attain a definiteness of teaching, an unevasive lucidity of dealing 
with questions which experience poses for the living soul of man, 
and a dynamic of motive for sacrifice and service, such as to this 
day the later theology has not produced in any satisfactory 
equivalence tc the older theology. To this end it is not enough 
that modern theology should be truer; it must intellectually be 
as thorough and as affirmative, and spiritually it must be more 
intense.” 

We object. 

If Mr. Best, or any one else so minded, will turn to a book 
like ‘‘Issues of the Age, or Consequences Involved in Modern 
Thought,” by Henry C. Pedder, published in 1874, he will find 
a “definiteness of teaching, an unevasive lucidity of dealing with 
questions which experience poses for the living soul of man.’’ 
If he will investigate the literature of the Universalist Church, 
to say nothing of that of the Unitarian Church, he will find a 
positive, constructive, unevasive gospel. 

If Mr. Best desires anything more satisfying than the message 
preached by our church for the last seventy-five years we believe 
that he is due to be disappointed. We would suggest that he 
read and ponder well John MacMurray’s article in the recent 
April number of the Hibbert Journal, wherein the author con- 
cludes that a scientific Christianity is a Christianity ‘which 
lives experimentally, holding all its doctrines as liable to modi- 
fication or even rejection, accepting all its rules of organization 
and_its laws of conduct as simply so much result of human ex- 
perience to be used as working hypotheses and experimented 
with incessantly for their own development and reshaping.” 

So much for the demand for an unevasive gospel. 

The charge that stirs us to revolt more than any other is the 
declaration that we as liberals lack a moral and spiritual dynamic. 

Our judgment is that a survey of the history of the Uni- 
versalist Church will demonstrate the fact that the members of 
our church have never lacked that motive power. And in the 
knowledge of and out of respect for the sacrifices and contribu- 
tions made by Universalists to the progress of mankind for a 
century and a half, we object to the statement that we lack a 
moral and spiritual dynamic. 

In the name of Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross; in the name of Dr. Benjamin Rush, who began in 1785 
the agitation for prohibition; in the name of that convention of 
Universalist churches held at Philadelphia in 1794 where a 
resolution was adopted, “declaring the holding of slaves to be 
inconsistent with the union of the human race in a commen 
Saviour, and the obligation to mutual and universal love which 
flow from that union;’’ in the name of the Rev. Adin Ballou, of 
whom Count Tolstoy said, “He is the greatest American cf 
whom I know;” in the name of the Rey. Charles Spear, who 
started the magnificent work of hélping discharged prisoners get 
started aright; in the name of all these and many more as well as 
in the name of consecrated humanitarians of to-day, we object 
to the declaration that we lack a moral and spiritual dynamic. 
We refer to the statement in Bacon’s History of American Chris- 
tianity: “‘As for the Universalists the record of their fidelity as 
a body to the various interests of Social Morality is not surpassed 
by that cf any denomination.” E 


A short time ago the Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., pub- 
lished a folder containing a few items of interest concerning the 
contributions of the Universalist Church to the progress of the 
race, in which the above mentioned men and others are listed. 
Dr. Shutter titled his pamphlet, “Do You Know These Facts 
About the Universalist Church?” It is very evident that many 


do not. 
* * 


MINISTERIAL CONDUCT 
Crk baton 


The clergyman is, by virtue of his office, an interpreter of 
life. He must set forth ideals, goals and principles of conduct. 
If he is to win respect for his teaching, he must first win respect 
for his own conduct and character. If he is to preach Truth he 
must have first learned the laws of life, practised obedience to 
them and sensed their reality through that obedience. Henry 
Ward Beecher named conscientiousness as the first requisite of 
the minister. A constant desire and purpose to test his life by 
the spirit of Jesus, to be governed by the inner voice, a constant 
vigilance against petty failures and carelessness, and a persist- 
ent endeavor to realize a big-hearted brotherliness and warm 


‘friendliness are parts of the self discipline each of us ministers 


needs to practise. 

The world as it sees us in and out of our pulpits easily dis- 
covers that ministers themselves are by no means in agreement 
as to what is right and what is wrong in ministerial conduct. 
These differences proceed from a variety of causes. Ministers 
are men with all the variations in discernment that proceed from 
individual temperament, training and experience. Even as to 
their essential function, wide divergence of opinion exists. The 
minister may regard himself as a priest, a person set apart, whose 
conduct must partake of the sacred as contrasted with the 
secular; or he may regard himself as a man among men, who, 
like the doctor or lawyer, has trained and fitted himself for a 
special kind of work. 

Whether he should wear the distinctly clerical dress is a 
matter of personal taste and conviction. Some of us do not care 
to advertise ourselves everywhere and always as of the clergy. 
In many of our contacts in life we simply meet, and want to 
meet, our fellow men as men, friends and brothers and not as 
spiritual advisers. The doctor in society is a man among men. 
If the exigency arises that requires his professional service he can 
easily render it, whatever the cut of his garments. If an occa- 
sion arises that calls forth the minister’s spiritual ministration, 
its own essential worth and his own character, and not his garb, 
will give it weight. 

Much is to be said in favor of wearing the gown in the pul- 
pit. The minister is a leader of worship and his personality 
must be sunk in his office. Unquestionably, too, moods of 
worship are suggested and quickened by certain outward appeals 
to the eye. Some individuals are sensitive to such appeals, and a 
service of worship that has them not is wanting in some of its 
possible contributicns tc their nurture. Local conditions and 
circumstances, the standards of his congregation, the appoint- 
ments of his church, and his own taste are factors in determining 
whether or not the gown should be worn. 

Live within your means, if your salary comes regularly pur- 
chase goods on the cash down or monthly payment plan, and 
never accept a clerical discount, are rules that will win you 
the respect of your fellow men and your own highest respect, and 
will in the end help to exalt the ministry in the thought of the 
public. I believe that a minister should talk very little about 
his salary, and by a hearty devotion to his work should give 
ample evidence that his work is first and his salary second in his 
thought. Whether he should pay for tickets to suppers and 
entertainments in his own church is a question. I should respect 
the minister who always insisted on doing so and thereby put 
himself on an equality with other persons. 
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Whether a minister should accept fees for professional serv- 
ices or not is a matter upon which conscientious ministers differ. 
We stand in a different position from the doctor or lawyer, both 
of whom are dependent upon their fees for a livelihood. We are 
men under asalary. Most of us ministers feel that we want to go 
to funerals as a friend of the family, and some refuse to receive a 
financial consideration even from those who do not attend their 
church, because they want to establish bonds of good will. 
Others recognize that a considerable proportion of humanity will 
only value that which has ecst them effort or money. One 
of the most successful and popular ministers I know never ac- 
cepts a funeral fee from anybody; another equally popular and 
successful has accumulated a small fortune from fees. These 
two men are different in personality and appeal to men in differ- 
’ ent ways. The doctor is not less a friend because paid for his 
‘services. When a family outside his church asks for his service 

and is amply able to pay I believe that it is entirely right for the 
minister to accept. However, I recognize that the minister who 
never accepts a funeral fee gets a kind of hold on the community 
which is not to be despised. 

With reference to wedding fees I think all of us feel different- 
ly. A fine layman once trying to persuade me to accept fees fer 
funerals in my own parish asked, ““Why do you make any dif- 
ference between weddings and funerals?” I could not tell him. 
Perhaps the best way to do with funerals is to have the under- 
taker understand that all fees go to the treasurer of the church. 

I have found it a good thing on beginning'a new pastorate to 
say to the people that I do not expect, no matter how long I 
stay, to take the place in their hearts of any previous pastor. 
Such a statement puts everybody at ease. 

When one has once left a parish there is a wise and kindly 
rule to follow: Keep out. However, there are, after one has just 
left a parish, occasions of great joy or great sorrow when your 
former parishioners will turn to you as one who has long known 
them. If one goes back he can insist that the new pastor shall 
be recognized. It is a presumption to think that the new pastor 
can not speak exceedingly timely and helpful words. Further, 
it is his right at a such time to havea chance to bind the family 
to him by his ministration. Brotherliness and good sense must 
govern action at such times. 

Discussion of the merits of one’s successor with his present, 
your former, parishioners, either by letter or personal conversa- 
tion, had ketter be avoided. Guard your lips, actions, letters, 
against adverse criticism. Ifa parish has done wisely it may have 
chosen for your successor a man of a very different type from 
yourself. It is your duty to commend him to his constituency. 

Good citizenship and neighborliness will promote a growing 
acquaintance and friendliness with many persons outside one’s 
own church. Care should be taken that this dces not become 
an occasion for drawing these persons away from their own 
churches. Our task is to build individuals in loyalty to Christian 
ideals and not to attach them to ourselves and our church. I 
have known a minister to refuse to call on parties disaffected in 
another church and attending his church until membership had 
been actually severed with the other church. This action is to 
be commended. ‘ 

Adverse criticism of another minister is both un-Christian 
and dangerous. Many people adopt the rule for themselves of 
never speaking of other people’s failures. If they learn of your 
making an uncharitable judgment you will have lost a measure 
of their esteem. 

Quite another problem is presented by our theological rela- 
tion to other ministers. We have a faith of which we are proud 
and which differs sharply from that of other local pastors. It 
needs to be presented and commended to all. Shall we do it by 
repeated comparisons with the faiths of other churches and by 
frequent advertising of the same? One may sometimes fill his 


church by such methods, but I have yet to learn that the king- © 


dom was really built in that way. The manly and Christian 
presentation of the truth as we see it with little emphasis upon 
the defects in other people’s thinking will win attention. One 
of the most splendid ministers in the Universalist pulpit in the 


days of much controversy was Dr. A. J. Patterson. One who 
grew up under him said, “I listened to him for years without 
knowing that the doctrine he preached was not held by churches. 
generally.” 

Mrs. Gatty tells of a young clergyman who governed himself 
by rule and one day sought to tune the church organ himself. 
Each pipe he sought to bring up to standard pitch. The organ 
failed to produce good music. A practical organ tuner later told 
him: ‘‘The organ is old and will not stand the strain of standard 
pitch. Lower the pitch and your organ though not perfect will 
be enjoyable.” To be real ministers we must first of all be 
human, not over refined, nor over intellectualized, but careful, 
loving, conscientious, common sensed. 

* * 
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SWEDENBORGIANA 
Oluf Tandberg 


Ashley Smith’s dainty little discourse on Swedenborg has 
doubtless been read with interest. It affords perhaps a fine 
illustration of the spirit in which we should treat each other’s 
productions—selecting what is good or true, and leaving the 
rest unmentioned. 

In spite, however, of the high recommendations with which 
Swedenborg has been introduced to our age, it is evident that he 
still remains a stranger, and the reason is sufficiently clear. He 
does not belong to our age. Shall we attempt to locate him? 

Swedenborg’s greatest work, the “Arcana Celestia,” is a 
vast and thorough exposition of the Bible, from which modern 
Biblical scholarship has learned absolutely nothing. Aside from 
an occasional flash of insight or a vision of something which may 
be called a scientific-spiritual relation between God and man, 
the “Arcana Celestia” is perhaps the driest of all dry commen- 
taries on the Bible. Nor is this dryness relieved by his peculiar 
esoteric-allegorical view of the Scriptures. 

The same can not be said about his “Vision of Heaven and 
Hell,’’ a work which has been more widely read than any other 
book we have from his pen. There is nothing dry about that. 
But we may well ask, Is it really true that the sensuous life in 
this world is carried over into the spirit world, and there enjoyed 
to the full both in heaven and hell? If so, then it seems clear 
that Swedenborg and Mohammed have something to teach us. 

Swedenborg claimed to be in constant communication with 
the angels—the world of the departed. He made visits to the 
other planets in the system, notably Jupiter, where he discovered 
a remarkable race of beings. It must have been a very interesting 
race, since astronomy has taught us that Jupiter is still in a fluid 
state, and can not admit of such forms of life as now inhabit the 
earth. On the whole it seems evident that Swedenborg as a 
spiritist has been greatly outwitted by the best in modern spirit- 
ism. The sainted Cora Richmond, to whom I have listened on 
various occasions, had a view of the spirit world so refined and 
elevated that nothing in Swedenborg’s ‘‘Vision’’ can be com- 
pared to it. 

Somebody has said that Swedenborg was a Universalist. 
Possibly, but he believed with Jacob Bokmen that ‘‘the founda- 
tion of hell is unchangeable.’’ His Universalism must have been 
embodied in his faith that even in the deepest hell the working 
of evil may at last become an agreeable occupation—on the 
principle that ‘‘we can get used to anything.” If that is Uni- 
versalism then Swedenborg was a Universalist. 

When all is said, however, Swedenborg deserves to be better 
known. He was one of the few religious geniuses coming out of 
the Lutheran Church. And then, what living scholar can write 
such Latin as he did? He wrote all his work in Latin, and labored 
constantly, even during intense struggle with the toothache. 

Julia Ward Howe was one of those who “didn’t know what 
to do” with Swedenborg. She read him and doubted him, and 
read him again. Many have done the same. And the reason 
is that, amid much that is grotesque in Swedenborg there is an 
element of truth, illumined by an imagination of unusual bril- 
liancy. He is perhaps destined to stand alone, but he belongs to 
the history of the Christian Church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IS UNIVERSALISM AN ITCHING ACID? 


A writer in the May Expositor discussing “‘Gravestones and 
Epitaphs’’ quotes: 
“Here lies a miser who lived for himself 
And cared for nothing but gathering pelf; 
Now, where he is, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 


The author comments: 

“That was written before the days when Universalist 
theology like an itching acid blurred out the distinctions of 
eternal reward. To-day, pretty nearly all Protestants are Uni- 
versalists as soon as they Icse some one from the family circle, 
irrespective of the life lived. A belief in a definite purgatorio 
would be more honest than our present rose-water perfumed 
way of thinking.” 

Just why the smell of brimstone in our theology should be 
more honest than the perfume of the rose is not readily apparent, 
since the moral purpose of our brother’s “definite purgatorio” 
would seem to be indicated by its name. 

Universalism teaches that the pains and penalties attendant 
upon transgression of God’s law are for the correction and cure 
of sinful tendencies in man. 

It is true we do not presume to localize the future world, but 
we do believe that holiness and happiness are inseparably con- 
nected and that man must reap as he has sown. 

Purgatory as God’s hospital for reclamation of sin-sick souls 
is within the bounds of reason, but if “to-day, pretty nearly all 
Protestants are Universalists,’’ etc., is it not because they refuse 
to credit the Almighty with maintenance of an infernal insane 
asylum, in which no patient is ever cured and from which no 
victim is ever discharged? 

C. B. Etsler. 

Claremont, N. H. 

* * 


GOLD REFINED IN THE FURNACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am just recovering from a relapse that has kept me in bed 
now nearly five weeks again. A bad heart and water filled cells 
“bloating”? the whole body—very nearly terminating breathing 
space in the lungs. For about a week I had the battle of my life 
for breath with a very irregular heart running 130. I am better 
now, heart about 90 or a little below but irregular, breathing 
normally again and sitting up an hour or two a day, but the 
‘Lord only knows when there is going to be another ‘“‘flare up” er 
“tbreak down.” 

Were I well I would jump into the Leader campaign and do 
something for the cause, but my young people have no outstand- 
ing leader with me in bed, where I have been the most of the 
time for one year. 

While I’ve had enough to break the back and blast the hopes 
of a strong heart, and for a month last November was in the 
depths of a despondency that seemingly was never designed for 
human souls, yet I’ve been encouraged and strengthened to 
await the blessings of the Eternal behind it all, by the concrete 
expression of that pure white gold in human hearts. Many were 
the dark hours we passed through when the downpour of troubles 
seemed to come in such torrents as to cause the loss of position, 
earning power, and the little savings accumulated from the small 
salaries I’ve had through the twenty-nine years of my ministry. 
But the clouds have been greatly modified and “a silver lining”’ 
made possible by the promptings of human hearts as if under 
the guidance of the Divine Providence. For friends in all the 
parishes to which I’ve ministered, now scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and other friends as far away as Japan, 
have sent me letters embodying sympathy, encouragement, in- 
spiration, soul food, and financial assistance—all of which have 
helped mightily in their respective channels. My church is not 
a wealthy one, but they have ‘‘stood by” and “carried on’’ 


nobly, refusing to listen to a resignation and giving assistance in 
many ways, have helped to maintain my self-respect and keep 
my credit good by reducing the amount I’ve needed to borrow 
to a minimum. Really, when I think of the goodness, interest, 
and expressions of the people, I lie here appalled at its magnitude 
and its significance, and meditate upon the reasons for it all, 
and vow to Almighty God that if my health be restored I shall 
so live and serve humanity through the channel of the church as 
to prove beyond the possibility of a doubt that I appreciate 
every gift, will maintain every confidence, and, in service to others, 
will pay good dividends upon the various investments in me. 

Regretting I can not be of greater assistance in this campaign 
but wishing you continued success, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
G. H. Ashworth. 
Lansing, Mich. 


* * 


THE RADIO AS A SUBSTITUTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 
Just a personal word, induced by your Gilkey article. I 
heard all the Gilkey sermons—that first the best, but all fine. 


_I made notes of the first which, while not nearly as full, paralleled 


yours. But it is your comment on the second which brings me 
to my feet. It answers that foolishness Frank Hall perpetrated 
last summer. I tore up my reply to him at the time instead of 
inflicting it on you—for which give me a credit mark—because 
as I then had no radio I didn’t know that end of it, and there 
was the remote possibility that he might be in a manner right. 
Now after several months close association with my loud-speaker 
I know that he was all wrong. I know that he didn’t quite mean 
what was taken as the gist of his article; but one of his experience 
should be able to make himself understood. 

Your troubles, or rather what you think are the disad- 
vantages of radio reception, are persistent. We are addicts, we 
begin with the morning watch and rarely miss a noonday service. 
Sundays we get a great variety. That station which broadcasts 
King’s Chapel always has that peculiarity of the excessive vibra- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of preventing reception. Reception 
from that station is clearer on week days at noon than on Sun- 
day at church time, I presume because fewer receivers are tuned 
in. Ministers can be heard better than any other class, even the 
announcers, seemingly because their articulation is clearer. Lee 
McCollester’s voice came to us with all its musical richness in 
greater volume than I ever heard from him speaking direct. 
But at that there is interference which prevents a hearer from 
getting all, and we usually miss the key words. Cadman has an 
explosive way of speaking which makes him disappointing: you 
lose the word that makes sense. The speaker at King’s Chapel 
last week had a way of hushing for emphasis, with the result 
that I gave him up as impossible. 

But here—divested of personality, coming out of the unseen— 
the message depends wholly upon itself, with the voice the only 
co-operative influence. It is surprising how little there is to some 
preaching when dissociated. Dr. Gordon is just plain dull. Dr. 
Conrad doesn’t bore you, but when it is over you realize that you 
haven’t much. Dr. Massee? Well, we no longer tune in for 
him—save the batteries. Some men of whom we never hear do 
great things at the morning watch, and others are no better than 
the men of great repute. The greatest preaching from any angle 
to come to us is from Rabbi Levi. 

Sometimes music comes well, but usually the lower tones 
smother the upper, whether of organ, orchestra, or choir. And, 
further, a choir or chorus is seldom near enough to the microphone 
to make the words intelligible. 

This all comes to this: While radio reception is great for 
people who are shut in, it is in no sense a substitute for church 
attendance. Many are saying that they can stay at home and 
get much more satisfaction than by going to their church; but 
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they do not and they can not. First, there is no effort of their 
own; they aren’t going after anything. Then the environment is 
diverting; the atmcsphere is not that of worship. Something 
happens in the street and you look, the cat must be let in, or out, 
or something. A neighboring telephone is rung up which sets 
‘your receiver screaming, and by the time you have quieted down 
the preacher has passed a decisive point. Some one in the vicinity 
has finished his chores, and is amusing himself by fumbling with 
the dials to see if he can get Patagonia. At the most interesting 
point there is a crash of static which smothers the speaker’s voice, 
or there is a fading out to come in after a minute or so with a 

_ burst of sound that is startling. All these things make the effort 
of receptive hearing too trying for the ordinary individual, and he 

_ isn’t at all persevering. He tells you that he can get a fine ser- 
mon at home. He doesn’t know anything about it; he assumes 

‘ that because it’s Boston, New York, or some city, it’s fine. He 
tunes in for the musical service and after a few moments of 
bored listening pulls out and turns to his Sunday paper. You and 
I have special interest and we persist, but the average layman 
doesn’t. The very mental attitude which induces his absenting 
himself from the house of worship discourages him from trying 
to listen in after the novelty has worn off. 

There are shut-ins to whom this service brings great bless- 
ing, but to the great majority of radio fans it’s a pretext to self 
indulgence, they fool themselves that by it they are relieved of 
religious obligations and effort. And it can be used so. A few 
weeks ago when they were taking the offering at the Old South I 
went out to feed my horse. 

Some may say that I have a poor set and that these troubles 
of which I have spoken do not occur with them. But the fact 
is that I have a 6-tube receiver, more than ordinarily selective, 
and an unusually strong loud speaker. I find as I question my 

friends that I have better reception than the large majority, 
better than those with much more expensive sets, that my outfit 
is vastly better than the ordinary family would own who would 
be attending church at the Corners, or the village. 

Again, I know by questioning just how they perform. Com- 
paratively few listen through anything. They are rolling the 
dials, a few moments Old South and a few more at Tremont Tem- 
ple and then to Trinity. They do the same with secular pro- 

' grams. There are fourteen sets in this immediate neighborhood, 
and I think it fair to assume that the average of those fourteen 
is a fair average for listeners everywhere. One singular feature is 
that more listen in to the morning watch than we would suppose. 

By the way, Roblin’s voice came finely, but it didn’t sound 
at all natural as I used to hear it. 

Well, we will keep on listening in; but we will continue to 
preach when opportunity offers, having acquired new apprecia- 
tion of the value of the word spoken face to face. 

A. M. Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 


* * 


CARL HENRY AT AVALON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing this at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, ‘‘The 
Magic Isle,” where I am enjoying a very happy fellowship with 
the Congregational ministers of Southern California in their 
annual retreat. Fecrty-six came over on the boat the morning 
after Easter and others came later, and about sixty are now 
present. 

Several months ago, after addressing the Congregational 
ministers of Los Angeles and vicinity at a luncheon, I was cour- 
teously invited to membership in their body, and when oppor- 
tunity offered to enjoy the privileges of their annual retreat I 
gladly accepted it. The welcome extended by the brethren of 
this neighboring household could not have been more sincere 
and fraternal, and the days that I have spent among them have 
been pleasant and profitable ones and crowded full of good things. 

This is the fourteenth retreat at Avalon, and experience has 
taught how to extract from the occasion the maximum of rest 
and re-creation. Ministers are in a mood to relax after Easter, 


and so the program is an easy one. The morning session is held 
at ten o’clock. Afternoons every man does as he pleases. He 
reads, sleeps, hikes, swims, plays golf or tennis, or talks “shop,’’ 
or swaps stories. There is an address in the evening. Last eve- 
ning President Swartz, of the Pacific School of Religion, talked 
to us about preaching and preachers. He seems to have heard 
most of the big preachers in America and some in Europe, and 
his analyses of their elements of power were very illuminating. 
The address was followed by questions pertaining to these and 
other men which kept Dr. Swartz busy for ninety absorbing 
and stimulating minutes. 

In three addresses Prof. Raymond C. Brooks, of Pomona 
College, has put before us in a masterly manner the new world 
of science and religion upon which we have entered. As I have 
listened to these addresses and the discussion of them and con- 
versed with these Congregationalists and heard their prayers I 
have failed to see how they are one whit behind us in their eager- 
ness for truth and the candor with which they declare their 
convictions. 

I am impressed, also, by the lively interest in missions 
shown and by the truly democratic spirit of the brethren. A 
Japanese, a Chinese, a negro, and several Armenian mission- 
aries to their own peoples here on the Coast are here, receiving 
grateful recognition of their work and associating on most 
friendly terms with college professors and pastors of large and 
wealthy churches. And the attendance of these missionary pas- 
tors is assured by the payment from a church fund of the ex- 
penses of every one whose salary is below a stated amount. 

I took advantage of opportunities to converse with several 
representative men about the friendly gesture of their National 
Council toward our church, and failed to find one who was not 
interested and desirous of a closer relationship. Nobody seems 
committed to any definite plan of procedure, but all favor an in- 
creased interchange of ccurtesies that shall cause us to forget in 
time that we are two churches while in the important things we 
are in reality only one. As one young man put it, “I don’t know 
exactly what we want, but I am for it with all my heart.” His 
attitude is fairly representative of that of many. These days of 
intimacy in their household as a welcome guest have convinced 
me that when, as a result of due discussion and deliberation, there 
shall be proposed some definite and practical plan of co-operation 
or federation or merger, we shall find the Congregationalists ready 
and even eager to make whatever concessions may be necessary 
to its realization. 


Carl F. Henry. 


20s 


CITY CHURCHES NEEDED IN SOUTH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the account of Miss Powell’s address at Washington, in 
the Leader of April 24, she is reported as saying: “I believe we 
make a mistake to start churches in the cities down there. If I 
had money for church extension I should spend it all at the 
country cross roads.” 

From my acquaintance with Miss Powell I seriously doubt 
if she really meant what would be naturally inferred from this 
statement—that the W. N. M. A. is making a mistake, in her 
opinion, in supporting the movements at Kinston, Greensboro, 
Clinton and Rocky Mount. If she did mean just that I wish 
most emphatically to differ from*her. In this state, as at the 
North, the trend is away from the country and to the cities. I 
have two “country cross roads” churches. In each but one 
family remains near the church of the group founding the church. 
The bulk of each congregation comes from neighboring cities and 
towns, mostly members of founding group and descendants there- 
of. In Rocky Mount the most of our company came from rural 
Universalist churches. I have discovered several families, ours 
by right of association and membership in rural churches, but 
lost to us because they did not know of our movement here; or 
because we had no facilities for Sunday school, young people’s 
work or regular and frequent services. It is idle to think these 
people, by identifying themselves with the other churches, can 
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leaven the lump of fundamental reaction in these bodies. The 
only way they can make their influence felt for liberal and pro- 
gressive thought is to unite with a Universalist church. We 
must have this church ready for them. By all means keep the 
“country cross roads’’ churches to sow the good seed; but also, so 
far as possible, establish and maintain churches in the centers 
of population to help garner the harvest that is to be. 
Otis F, Alvord. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


MR. EARP AND PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issues of March 27 and April 17, Mr. Wilbur F. Earp 
assails the Eighteenth Amendment, his main contention being 
that it is unconstitutional and can not be enforced. 

Article Five of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for amendments thereto, and the Eighteenth Amendment 
was passed strictly in accordance with the provisions of Article 
Five—the same as all other amendments have been passed, 
except by a great deal larger majority than any of the others. 

All talk about modifying this amendment, or leaving it to a 
referendum vote, is mere nonsense. The only way to get it out 
of the Constitution is to repeal it, but as no amendment has ever 
been repealed, it would be absurd to attempt to repeal this one, 
which was passed by such an overwhelming majority as to un- 
qualifiedly express the sentiment of the people. 

Nobody claims that the Eighteenth Amendment is being 
enforced so as to entirely prohibit the use of “booze,” but it 
prohibits a great deal better than the saloon system did. Every- 
body knows that the saloon was a hotbed of crime and political 
intrigue, until it became a deadly menace to the body politic. 

Should we repeal all laws that do not prohibit the things for 
which the laws were passed? None of the state laws entirely 
prohibit their intent. The only law in the United States that 
prohibits the object sought is a federal law known as the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, which prohibits slavery and says: “‘Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.’ This law has been enforced almost to the letter, and we 
here have a criterion for other prohibitive federal laws. If they 
can not absolutely prohibit, they can greatly restrict and thereby 
“make for righteousness.” 

Mr. Earp’s illustration of “the pig in the parlor’’ was well 
exemplified by slavery being admitted into Uncle Sam’s parlor 
as a legalized and accredited guest, until there was a big litter 
to dispose of, which cost an immense amount of life and money 
to abolish. A “Great American” finally hit this pig so hard with 
the Emancipation Proclamation that there was nothing left of 
it but the squeal. We still have a few people who contend that 
the Thirteenth Amendment is unconstitutional, but it is a pro- 
hibitory law that is becoming more popular with each genera- 
tion and will soon become a forgotten issue. 

The right to barter in slaves was just as much a personal 
privilege and local right as to barter in booze. In either case, 
the man who had the most money could barter with the most 
expensive article. But since the prohibitory laws are passed, 
anybody who barters in these contraband properties becomes an 
outlaw and should be punished according to the penalty that 
“Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

The legalized liquor traffic is another pig that was tolerated 
in Uncle Sam’s parlor until it became a stench in the nostrils of 
civilization and was summarily kicked out by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which, accompanied with the Volstead Act, is 
going to keep the brute in the background branded as an out- 
law. By the time the Eighteenth Amendment shall have been 
in the Constitution as long as the Thirteenth Amendment has 
been, the former will be the more popular of the two. It takes 
time to put over any great reforms, but in the keeping of them 
there is great reward. 

Mr. Earp says: “The answer is upon us—a referendum (to 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment). If the amendment were 


out of the way there would beno real question to decide, for there. 
could be no respectable opposition in any state to decent control 
of the liquor traffic,” ete. That is quitea joke. Who ever heard 
of ‘decent control of the liquor traffic’ by the states? We tried 
it for over a century and went from bad to worse. 

Mr. Earp says that “‘the supposed palliative of light wines 
and beer will only make confusion more confused.’”’ That is 
correct, for wherever these beverages could be sold they could 
be “spiked” with strong liquors to further debauch the victims. 
of the pig sty, as was often done in the bad old days of the saloon, 
when they sold “white mule” and other illicitly distilled liquors. 
My grandfather used to tell about the numerous stills in the 
wooded hills, and of the bootleggers of those days who sold booze 
to keep from paying a license. The only difference is that the 
bootleggers of to-day can not sell one-tenth the amount that 
was sold by the bootleggers and saloons combined. 

It seems to me that after an amendment to the Constitution 
has been passed, it is not proper to make derogatory remarks 
about it, as that encourages outlaws to defy the Government, 
thereby entailing more loss of life and property to enforce the 
law. 

He speaks as though he abhors the saloon, but he does not. 
offer anything as a substitute. In fact, nearly all opposers of 
prohibition would do away with it without offering anything 
instead, which is destructive rather than constructive propa- 

.ganda. Which do we, as church people and even non-church 
people who are moral citizens, prefer? 
A. E. Chalmers. 

Rockport, Tex. 

* * 
COMMENDING HICKS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

. . . . At the same time, I should like to commend par- 
ticularly Mr. Hicks’ book reviews in general, which I always read 
with great interest. 

G. N. 
* * 


CRITICISM OF WHITES’ WORK AMONG NON-WHITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an address in London recently on eugenics the work of 
missionaries among non-white races came under the lash of Sir 
Wm. Arbutnot Lane, famous surgeon. 

“The question whether civilization is a failure always arises | 

when one sees the disastrous effects that association with the 
white race has upon the communities that have lived happy and 
vigorous lives for centuries.” 

He asks: “Can any one feel that we have conferred the slight- 
est physical benefit to any race to which we first sent our merchant 
seamen, and later our missionaries? The former have taught 
them to drink to excess and decimated them with diseases, while ~ 
the latter have altered their habits by teaching them a moral 
code which invariably results in their denegeration or degrada- 
tion. Why do we insist on imposing upon other races leading 
happy lives our methods and ideas on the supposition that our 
habits and creeds are more suitable to them than theirs?” 

“These races,” he said, “were infinitely finer peoples physi- 
cally than the products of civilization, and produced fine, healthy 
children. They studied birth control and eugenics in a manner 
quite unknown to civilization, because they realized the absolute 
necessity of producing vigorous men and women.” 

Do not the pictures of well developed colored peoples seen 
in recent years in the Geographic Magazine corroborate the above? 

Ro HAS 
* * 


KEPLER SAID IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In answer to a recent correspondent: 

It was Kepler, the astronomer, who said he “thought God’s 
thoughts after Him,’ when he had discovered the laws of plane- 
tary motion. 

AD. Ge 


* 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


2 Books on the Bible 


A Book about the English Bible. By 
Josiah H. Penniman. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

The Twelve Minor Prophets. 
L. Robinson. 
pany. $2.00. 

The Origin of the New Testament. By 

' Adolph Von Harnack. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

According to Saint John. By Lord 
Charnwood. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Jesus Christ in History and Faith. By 
Arthur C. Headlam. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

Jesus in the Experience of Men. By T. R. 
Glover. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 

Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Glover. George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Why read the Bible? When we ask or 
are asked that question, a common reply 
is, “Because it’s great literature.” It 
is this aspect of the Bible which Professor 
Penniman has emphasized in ‘‘A Book 
about the English Bible.” After stating 
the background of both the Old Testament 
and the New, he treats poetry, history, 
short stories, parables, prophecies, letters, 
and apocalypses. His division of space 
among these various topics is a little sur- 
prising. He devotes thirty-seven pages 
to the subject of parables and twelve pages 
to all the prophets. Necessarily he is not 
able to say very much about the prophets, 
and the same is true with regard to the 
epistles. The section on poetry, however, 
is excellent. In the case of the books of 
history he includes brief outlines of con- 
tents, an addition with little value which 
occupies space that might better have 
been devoted to the subjects which he has 
neglected. The long section on the’his- 
tory of the English Bible is well worth 
including, and there is a good bibliography. 

Professor Penniman’s comments are 
sane, helpful, and sometimes original. 
He endeavors, for example, to make the 
English reader appreciate the beauties of 
certain passages in the original language, 
and his treatment of Hebrew poetry is 
especially clear and suggestive. It is sur- 
prising that he ignores altogether the 
critical study of the Bible. After all, the 
analysis of the historical books into 
their sources has greatly enriched our 
understanding of them, and it has cleared 
up difficulties which Penniman has to 
treat with caution. Apparently he did 
not think that he could devote the space 
to an exposition of scholarly results, but 
one wonders if in that case he was wise to 
write the book at all. The Bible of to-day 
is not the Bible of a century ago, and it is 


By George 
George H. Doran Com- 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


unfortunate for a book to be written as if 
no change had taken place. 

Penniman reminds us of the value of 
the Bible as literature. Dr. Robinson, in 
“The Twelve Minor Prophets,” takes a 
more conventional, a more pious view, 
seeking to show us the moral and religious 
value of the prophetic message for to-day. 
With his aim we can have no quarrel, 
though there can be no doubt that he 
often reads into the prophets a good deal 
that is not there. What does bother us is 
his attitude toward critical problems. 
As between a fundamentalist who asserts 
the literal infallibility of the Bible and 
will have nothing to do with the critics, 
and a supposed liberal who pretends to 
accept the critical position but deliberately 
rejects all its results, give us the funda- 
mentalist every time. The author says 
that he has “‘avoided the extreme position 
either of tradition or of criticism.’’ Heaven 
knows what extreme position of tradition 
he has eschewed. He finds direct proph- 
ecies of Christ wherever possible, and he 
invariably gives to every prophet the 
earliest possible date. He reveals his 
point of view in a single sentence about 
the book of Jonah, ‘Happily the book 
may be dated late if necessary!’’ In the 
few cases where he admits the slightest 
validity in the critical position he does 
some agile side-stepping to avoid treading 
on fundamentalist corns. 

It is a pleasure and a relief to turn to a 
book by the dean of New Testament 
scholars, Adolph Von Harnack. The 
book was written in 1914, the delay in 
translation presumably being due to the 
war. Harnack asks five questions con- 
cerning the origin of the New Testament, 
answering them out of the wealth of 
scholarship for which he is justly famed. 
He seeks to show how an authoritative 
canon came into existence, why the New 
Testament contains other books beside 
the gospels, why it contains four gospels 
and not only one, and how the New-Testa- 
ment was created. He also- lists some 
eleven consequences of the creation of 
the New Testament, mentioning the 
results both in the case of the develop- 
ment of church organization and in the 
case of Christian thought. The book may 
not be interesting for the average reader, 
but it is an excellent example of careful 
research combined with clear and fearless 
thinking. It exemplifies the type of dis- 
passionate investigation which has always 
been most fruitful in the study of the 
Bible. 

From Harnack’s scholarly analysis we 
turn to a book of a different type, written 
by an author who sincerely seeks to make a 
scholarly approach but who is also strong- 
ly interested in the religious life of the 
present. Lord Charnwood makes quite 
clear that in studying the Fourth Gospel 


he is indulging in no scholarly exercise but 
is endeavoring to enrich his own and his 
readers’ conceptions of the historical 
Jesus. Asa trained historian, even though 
he has no special equipment in the New 
Testament field, he is fitted for the under- 
taking, and his broadly inclusive point of 
view, his fresh approach, may well coun- 
teract the foibles and ptejudices of the 
specialists. The reviewer, as will be seen, 
does not accept Charnwood’s conclusions, 
but he finds the book a sincere attempt 
fairly to weigh the evidence. 

Lord Charnwood begins by dispelling 
the rather common illusion that the 
Fourth Gospel was written very late. In 
holding that it was written by at least the 
end of the first decade of the second cen- 
tury he is in agreement with most modern 
scholars, who reject the late date sug- 
gested by Bauer and others. His handling 
of the tradition regarding authorship, 
however, is less in accord with the critics. 
Should we assume that tradition is cor- 
rect unless it can be disproved, or should 
we hold that the burden of proof is on 
the side of tradition’s defenders? Charn- 
wood takes the former position, which 
marks the first and perhaps the most 
important criticism which we make of his 
book. To us the question of the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel seems to be 
unsettled, but we should in any case prefer 
that the argument rest on internal rather 
than external evidence. 

Charnwood does pay considerable at- 
tention to internal evidence. In the first 
place he considers the relation of the 
Fourth Gospel to the other three, assum- 
ing, as do most critics, that the author 
was familiar with them. His contention 
is that the author of the gospel delib- 
erately sought to correct and amend the 
other writers, and he assumes that he 
must have had reliable information, pre- 
sumably first-hand. If, on the other 
hand, it is supposed that the writer sought 
to amend the earlier gospels with respect 
to their doctrinal views, rather than with 
respect to their facts of narrative, it will 
at once be seen that differences of opinion 
on the facts of Jesus’ life do not necessarily 
mean that the Fourth Gospel deliberately 
aimed at revising the synoptic tradition, 
and certainly do not indicate superior 
sources of information. 

Perhaps the central problem, however, 
relates to the authenticity of the Johan- 
nine view of Jesus. Did Jesus conceive of 
himself in the way the Fourth Gospel de- 
scribes? Charnwood holds that he did, 
and in defense of his position argues that 
the whole development of Christianity 
requires the assumption that Jesus was 
and knew he was the Son of God in the 
Johannine. sense. Into the intricacies 
of Charnwood’s arguments it is impossible 
to go, but the reviewer believes that his 
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handling of both Jewish and Greek thought 
is indecisive. In general he seems to miss 
the conception of gradual change and 
subtle influence. In the case of the in- 
fluence of the mystery religions, for ex- 
ample, it is not a matter of supposing, as 
Chamwood does, that, on the one hand, 
Christianity must have taken over the 
paraphernalia of the mysteries or, on the 
other hand, it owes nothing to them. 
Charnwood, by virtue of his profession, 
should know that such alternatives are 
not true to history. To the reviewer it 
also appears that the book dodges the 
question of the eschatology of Jesus. 
Perhaps the most serious error, however, 
is the failure to recognize the extent of 
the discrepancy between the Johannine 
and the synoptic accounts of Jesus. 

It may be mentioned that Charnwood 
does not defend the perfect reliakility of 
the Fourth Gospel. He is willing to con- 
cede that John, for he believes that the 
apostle wrcte the gospel, may have keen 
inaccurate in the earlier chapters, but he 
attaches a special significance and re- 
liability to the account of Jesus’ death 
and to the discourses at the time of the 
Last Suprer. So far as we can see, there 
are no critical grounds for this distinction, 
and, if Charnwood insists on making it, 
he must do so on the grounds of general 
probability, rather unstable grounds he- 
eause of the large subjective element. 
In short, it seems to us that external evi- 
dence can nct settle the problem of author- 
ship, and that internal evidence assuredly 
does not establish that John wrote the 
gospel. If it is not sure that John wrete 
the gospel, then we can not attribute to 
it any special reliability, though, as many 
critics have pointed out, it may be based, 
in part cr entirely, on thcrcughly reliable 
sources. 

With Charnwood’s conclusions we dis- 
agree, but his splendid spirit, his modesty, 
his earnestness, we heartily admire. He 
has marshaled his arguments well, pre- 
senting his side of the problem of the 
Fourth Gospel clearly and forcefully. 
Though we believe that in certain in- 
stances he would have profited by more 
diligent research, we find nothing. that 
violates the highest iceals of scholar- 
ship. 

We can not but think differently of 
Bishop Headlam. His actual knowledge 
of the New Testament may te greater 
than Lord Charnwood’s, but he has per- 
mitted his interest in dogma to run away 
with any scholarly discernment which he 
may possess. This is not to class him with 
Professor Robinson, who, as we have said, 
ignores or obscures any theory that may 
be even remotely painful. No, the bishop 
is sincere. The trouble is that it is tem- 
peramentally impossible for him to reach 
any conclusions but the polite and proper 
ones. He is very careful to assure us of 
his liberal outlook, but the reader sees 
few evidences of it. 


Feadlam accepts 


the deity of Christ, the virgin birth, the 
bodily resurrection, and Christ’s found- 
ing of the church. His favorite argument 
is from consequences. For example, 
he states that the Christian Church thrived 
because of the belief that Jesus rose from 
the dead; therefore, according to him, the 
resurrection is a fact. This ignores the 
possibility that a mistaken belief would 
have had the same effect as a belief that 
was correct. Aside from its general 
weakness, the argument from  conse- 
quences usually has some such point of 
vulnerability as this. Bishop Headlam 
also bases many of his conclusions on 
tradition which he assumes to be reliable. 
In short, this argument for the deity of 
Christ is a work of piety rather than a 
work of scholarship. 

“Jesus in the Experience of Men’’ 
might also be called a work of piety, but 
it has the redeeming virtue of making 
little claim to be anything else. Dr. 
Glover has sought in this book, which 
was first published five -years ago, to show 
what Jesus has meant to Christians. 
In particular he dwells on the meaning 
of Christ for his followers in the early 
years of Christianity, a field with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. Since this 
book is well known, it is unnecessary to 
give it an extensive review. Readers who 
themselves find comfort and inspiration 
in the thought of Jesus will almost cer- 
tainly feel that their faith is enriched by 
this book. In some instances Dr. Glover 
seems to have lost sight of the historical 
Jesus, but by and large he has kept a firm 
hold on the facts as the gospels state 
them. 

It is presumably because of the success 
of “Paul of Tarsus’ that the publishers 
have issued Dr. Glover’s earlier work at a 
lower price. ‘‘Paul of Tarsus” is not a 
biography in the ordinary sense, but 
rather an attempt to understand Paul’s 
thought. The first three chapters, it is 
true, trace Paul’s life from his boyhood 
to the time of his conversion, but the re- 
mainder of the book deals with Paul’s 
teaching and with the world to which that 
teaching was given. In the chapters on 
Paul’s pre-conversion life there is of 
necessity no small amount of guess-work, 
but Dr. Glover gives an excellent account 
of the environment in which Paul grew 
to manhood. The other chapters deal 
with Paul’s attitude toward sin, obedience 
to God, the chureh, Christ, and the second 
coming. 

It is quite impossible to speak at length 
of the many points which Dr. Glover 
makes. He is quite as sure as Lord Charn- 
wood that the mysteries had no appre- 
ciable influence on Christianity, a posi- 
tion which ignores the strong possibility 
that to the Greek world Christianity 
would have seemed to be a mystery re- 
ligion. He also, it seems to us, under- 
estimates the apocalypticism in Paul. 
He is at his best in deseribing Paul’s thought 


of God and Paul’s conception of Christ. 
The chapter entitled ““The Human Paul’ 
is a striking piece of interpretation, em- 
phasizing Paul’s brilliance, his intuition, 
his style, and the unusual psychological 
traits in his make-up. Dr. Glover gives‘a 
striking and impressive picture. 

Though it may be that “Paul of Tarsus” 
over-systematizes the thought of the 
great apostle, who was not seldom in- 
coherent because of great emotion, the 
book seems to us to be sound in’its es- 
sentials, and beyond any question it helps 
the reader to know and to understand 
Paul in the many phases of his richly 
diverse character. It suggests that we 
may read the Bible not only because it is 
great literature, not only in scholarly 
vein to unravel its problems, not only to 
strengthen our faith, but also to come 
in contact with noble personalities such 
as Paul of Tarsus. 

* * 
Idiot Man 
By Charles Richet. Brentano’s. $2.00. 

Professor Richet propounds the thesis 
that man is more stupid than the ani- 
mals. The animals, he says, at least 
know what’s good for them and do noth- 
ing which runs counter to their interests 
unless because of ignorance. Man, on 
the other hand, deliberately and con- 
sciously inflicts upon himself countless 
evils. He should be called, declares 
Richet, not homo sapiens but homo stultus, 
perhaps even homo stultissimus. : 

Evidence is not lacking to support 
Richet’s thesis. He tells stories, some 
gruesome and some amusing, of the mu- 
tilations man inflicts upon himself. He 
writes of the effects of alcohol and to- 
bacco, of disease, of drugs. He points out 
the amazing stupidity of the social order, 
and heaps up scorn on the acme of stupid- 
ity, war. Our superstitions, our foibles, 
our prejudices, stir him to wrath. Yet he 
writes without hope of improving mat- 
ters, for he is convinced that man is in- 
capable of remedying his idiocies. All 
that he wants to do is to show that man’s 
unhappiness on earth is simply his own 
stupid fault. 

Richet has not made a discovery. 
Satirists from Aristophanes to Jonathan 
Swift and from Jonathan Swift to Samuel 
Butler and Bernard Shaw have poured 
forth their scorn at the thought of man’s: 
amazing blockheadedness. Richet has 
not the power of many of his. predecessors, 
nor their fiery indignation. Where Swift 
dipped his arrows in the venom of:a uni- 


versal disgust, Richet plays with ‘his 


theme. Indeed, one might suspect that 
he was seeking merely to be sensational. 
A man convinced, as Richet pretends to 
be, of man’s gross stupidity would hardly 
seek to write a reasoned treatise. And 
a man who really sought to present a 
reasoned treatise would not be guilty of 
the extravagances of “Idiot Man.” And 
yet—there’s truth in what he says. 


| 
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FROM THE DOJIN HOUSE 
To dear friends in America: 

April is a new year for all Japanese 
schools. And naturally our Dojin House 
begins its new term also from April. 

There will be freshmen—children from 
Midori Kindergarten who will take teach- 
er’s hands more than ever when they first 
come in, and yet, so proud they are to 
think they belong to our kindergarten! 
There are a number of children who wish 
to join the Dojin House English class from 
the new term, and they can hardly wait 
for April to come. And yet the new class 
will only have the capacity of twenty chil- 
dren at the most. Those who have some 
English before can go into classes which 
are already opened. In this way the 
English class will weleome a new group 
of children like kindergartners from April. 

The adult sewing class as well as cooking 
class will also have the new comers from 
April. Needless to say mothers and young 
women are welcome to join in these classes 
at any time during a year. 

Some people may think that Japan has 
cherry blossoms all the year round, but it 
is not so. It is April, too, that the blos- 
soms kegin to open and beautify the parks 
and banks of the rivers and private yards 
and narrow streets. There are some 
beautiful cherry trees on the Blackmer 
Home and Dojin House grounds. It is 
some beautiful scene to see the children 
play uncer these trees. But during the 
winter this ground which we call the play- 
ground is not used much because of the 
bitter cold wind and the frosty ground. 
We did not have much snow this winter, 
but the damp cold is something beyond 
description. Now the weather is getting 
lovely and again the playground is being 
occupied by the children. They are en- 
joying the newly built swings and slides. 
Last October the House held an amateur 
athletic meet. The grounds were decorated 
with flags of various colors made by the 
workers and the children. There were 
basketball games and deadball games, 
Tunning races and several other games. 
After the sports were over the children 
washed their hands and faces and then 
they were led to the assembly in the house, 
where the workers served simple refresh- 
ments. What grand time children did 
have then! 

For these children Christmas is the 
grancest thing, and ordinarily their life is 
rather monotonous, and they do not know 
parties like American children. And so 
if we give a little party like this it looks 
as though their joy knows no bound. Of 
course we can not give parties too often 
and_if we would it would lose its effect 
apart from the money question, you know. 
Here I like to emphasize that we, the 
Dojin House, stand for Christianity, and 


all who belong to the House are worshipers 
of God, so even if we have simple 
refreshments, we say grace first and the 
children all know what that means. Prob- 
ably you will wonder when they learn 
about Christ. Most of them come to 
the Dojin House Sunday school, and if 
we find some don’t come, we encourage 
them to come. Many children don’t know 
anything of Sunday school at first, but 
they just want to learn English. But, if 
they start to come to the English class, 
gradually and naturally they are led into 
Sunday school too. 

Another thing the children are grateful 
for is the Dojin House Library. Here we 
keep a card index and the children can 
take out books with them for several days. 
You all helped us to start this library and 
for that I wish to express my gratefulness. 
First I put in hundred yen which I earned 
by teaching English, but this hundred 
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yen did not bring us many books. Our 
library was very poor. And then, gradua!- 
ly the Mission helped us to purchase more 
books and now, although it is still small in 
scale, yet the children are enjoying it so 
much. So I do wish you would kindly 
keep this little library in your memory 
and if you find some person who wishes to 
help us will you please make an appeal to 
help this library grow larger so that it 
could enlarge its usefulness not only 
among little children but also among adults. 

It is our ideal to make this Dojin House 
self-supporting as nearly as possible. 
We are now working our way towards 
that goal. Probably you will wonder how 
we take in money. It is chiefly tuitions 
and fees that Dojin House takes in. Last 
term, that is in three months, there was 
an income of eighty-three yen, out of which 
we pay salary to a sewing teacher and pay 
for other expenses such as stationery and 
parties. 

With sincere thanks for your help and 


interest, 
Matsu Yoshioka. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for May by Ruth Owens 


WANTED: A SATISFACTORY GOD 
A few years ago the Outlook offered three 

prizes for letters on the subject, “What I 

think of the Church.”” The second prize 

was awarded to a high school girl, a copy 

of whose letter follows: 

“Dear Editor: 

“T am a high school girl, just sixteen, 
and my candid opinion is, the church is 
queer! The funny thing about it is that 
it is trying so hard to amuse us. It is 
like my grandmother trying to play bas- 
ketball! We do not want the church to 
entertain us; we can find plenty of that 
for ourselves. 

“T used to think the church was the 
place to learn to be good. My mother 
taught me that. Now all we do is to try 
to have the biggest class, raise the most 
money, and go to conventions where we go 
sight-seeing, eat and vote. Of course our 
crowd always has a glorious time, but we 
could have that anywhere. 

“T seldom go to church, for Dr. Angell 
tires himself out reading the notices and 
telling about the causes for which we 
should give money, so that when he starts 
to preach, at a quarter to twelve, his voice 
is all squeaky and he has to yell to be 
heard. Sometimes I drive out to the park 
and read a novel till church is over and 
then come back for mother and dad. Some- 
times a bunch of us do that and get a kick 
out of it—but honestly, I don’t enjoy it. 

“The world is perfectly superb! I want 
to stay in it forever and be a pioneer of 
something fine. But there are so many 
things to choose from that it makes me 
dizzy. I wish the church would teach me 
about once a week in words that I can 


understand, yet words that are fine 
voiced, how to get the most out of life 
without being reckless. 

“Why go to a church supper when a 
dance is so much prettier? Mother makes 
me go to Sunday school, but that does 
not meet my need. I want to want the 
best. Why study the Bible, a little here 
and a little there, then stars for left outs? 
That’s not how I study science or history. 

“I think it is God that I need! I 
learned that when I got up at 4a. m. and 
heard a meadow lark talk. The church is 
like the Blue Boy in my room—ornamental, 
but not useful. A roomful of paintings 
without mother and dad would be nothing. 
I wish the church would come down out 
of the picture, help me live right, so I could 
say to Bill, my best boy friend, “You can’t 
afford to miss going to church with me.’ 

“Sixteen.” 


As we have worked with folks, all sorts 
of folks, inside and outside the church, 
young folks and older folks, the convic- 
tion grows upon us that they are all seek- 
ing one thing—whether they are con- 
scious of it or not—a satisfactory God. 
And whether they “live right,” as our 
sixteen year old friend suggests, or not, 
depends very largely on the extent of 
their success in finding Him. 

At present, the topic book, which guides 
many of our Unions in their search for 
this satisfactory God, is being made up. 
Suggestions and criticisms have been 
helpful this year and the book, in charge 
of Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., promises to be one filled with ques- 
tions that are vital, throbbing issues to 
young people. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 16-May 22. Massachusetts Con- 
vention; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 16-22. Massachusetts State Con- 
vention; Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 16-22. Santa Paula, Cal.; River- 


side, Cal.; en route for the East. 
* * 


IN. MEMORIAM 
Dorothy Violet Karlen 
Died May 2, 1926 


Church secretary—St. Paul’s-on-the- 
Midway, Chicago. Beloved worker with 
children and young people. Superintend- 
ent of the Junior Department and leader 
of the Camp Fire girls. Her radiant 
spirit will live in the lives of the young 
people of St. Paul’s, and in the hearts of 
her friends. 


* * 


WHAT MR. CARY SAYS 


“Osaka has a school on Sunday, and one 
on Saturday from spring to fall. They 
run between forty and sixty, which last 
figure is a crowd in the little place Mr. 
Mizumukai has there. 

“In Nagoya, the Sunday school which 
has languished for some time has begun to 
pick up under the care of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Kazawaki, new workers there. 

“Shizuoka is a steady school which does 
consistent good work right along and gets 
record crowds for its pageants. 

“Tokyo has four thriving Sunday 
schools. The old one at Idamachi is 
better than ever and bigger. The later 
one at the Dojin House is still better in 
attendance though it could not be better 
in spirit. Our still later one, at the Mis- 
sionary House, is as always, although in 
February and March it always slumps be- 
cause of examinations, the bane of student 
life here, really awful ordeals. 

“The new school at Akasaka is the best 
of all, for it has already outgrown the 
building! The children fill every seat and 
some benches besides. They are a nice 
lot of immensely orderly children.” 

The General Sunday School Association 
has recently sent $50 for the equipment 
of the school at Akasaka. 

What city in the United States can equal 
the record of Tokyo—four live Universal- 
ist Sunday schools? 

Last year, through the generosity of 
some of our schools, the General Associa- 
tion sent money for two Sunday school 
teachers to attend a Conference on Re- 
ligious Education at Karuizawa. The 
Association is hoping to do more of such 
giving this year. Donations for this pur- 
pose will be gratefully received, promptly 
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* * 
. FACTS FOR PHILADELPHIA * 
i? The gathering, as everybody * 
* knows, will be the fourteenth annual * 
* convention of the General Sunday * 
* School Association, c 
2 The dates, as everybody ought * 
* to know, are from the ninth to the * 
* thirteenth of July. * 
= The preacher of the occasional * 
* sermon, as everybody will be glad * 
* to know, will be Rev. Laura Bow- * 
* man Galer. * 
be The final speaker at the Mon- * 
* day evening climax, as everybody * 
* will soon be telling everybody else, * 
* will be General *, 
* John Smith Lowe. he 
* The whole program, aseverybody * 
* will help advertise, will be well- * 
* )alanced, with worship, business, * 
* discussion, recreation, thus assur- * 
* jing an ideal convention. a3 
ce The time to make reservations, * 
* -as everybody ought not to forget, * 
* is NOW. - 
* * 
* * 


Superintendent 
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forwarded, and will bear fruit in the greater 
efficiency of our schools over seas. 
* * 


IN SIGHT OF PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Does everybody know where the very 
first Sunday school picnic in America was 
held and by whom? It was in the town of 
Plymouth, Mass., and the school was our 
own Universalist school. Starting at the 
church, the school marched to Little Pond 
Grove, a band of music leading the way. 
The Baptist people shut their children in 
the house and drew down the shades lest 
they behold this dreadful sight, for their 
minister said, ‘‘They are leading those 
children straight to hell.” 

The other day our Field Worker rode 
over the same route in the minister’s 
automobile, without any band to lead, 
and saw the pretty grove beside Little 
Pond with a great bank of snow on the 
opposite shore, and this in the middle of 
April! The present-day school holds its 
picnics at this same spot, but there is no 
sensation in the community over the 
event. 

Just beyond Little Pond is Billington 
Sea. A man of that name who came over 
in the Mayflower climbed a tree and be- 
held this small body of water and mistook 
it for the western sea, hence its name. 

But her eight days at Plymouth were 
not all sight-seeing and automobile riding. 


- A sermon the first Sunday, leading the 


Sunday school the second, two Confer- 
ences for the teachers, one for a group of 
young mothers, and many calls on parents 
of delinquent pupils, filled up the days. 
Staying in the hospitable home of the 


minister, Rev. S. E. Franc, there were 
abundant opportunities for the long talks 
that reveal the faithful work of both minis- 
ter and wife, and perhaps communicated 
something of the purpose and spirit of the 
General Sunday School Association. 
A.G.E. 


* * 


ST. PAUL’S ON THE BETTER WAY 


A correspondent, widely traveled and of 
trusted judgment, wrote: “‘When you are 
entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Brigham you 
will be in the hands of the very best.”’ So 
it proved. These true-hearted, fine-grained 
Christian people, after nearly fourteen 
years of consistent service with St. Paul’s 
Church in Chicago, are now more useful 
and more dearly beloved than ever before. 
Under their care Ryder House is a true 
home, both for the young people who are 
counted as members of their own family 
and for the fortunate men who occupy the 
student quarters. Home-makers and 
church builders, they make the wayfarer 
glad to arrive and sorry to depart. 


The auditorium at St. Paul’s is one of 
the most attractive in our whole denomi- 
nation. And here in this place of beauty, 
with its suggestion of reverence, meets 
the church school for its opening service. 
Here also it returns for its part in the 
church service, which includes, besides the 
music, scripture and prayer, a _ special 
sermonette for the children. So is de- 
veloped in the minds of the growing boys 
and girls a familiarity with the room of 
worship and a sense of proprietorship in it. 
Now let us answer the question that 
always comes. Do the young people 
scratch the pews and tear the hymn books? 
They do not. Other churches, please read 
and ponder. 


Beware of the termites! So say Dr. 
Brigham and his associates at St. Paul’s. 
Beware of them, unless you want for 
your Sunday school class an illustration 
of the way in which little, invisible sins 
eat away the solid structure of character 
until collapse and ruin result. Here is a 
piece of wood which looks as if water, after 
years of submergence, had worn and rotted 
it to shreds. No. It is part of some of 
the heavy beams of our parish house, all 
that remains after the tiny white ants 
had held a feast. Do not credit the news- 
paper stories which say that the whole 
property at St. Paul’s is virtually de- 
stroyed, for the pests have not touched the 
auditorium. They have, however, made 
havee.of the sills, base-boards and some of 
the upper woodwork in the parish house, 
and the bill for repairs will amount to 
many hundreds of dollars. Beware of 
termites! 

My The Wanderer. 
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Church News 


PERSONAL 
Rev. O. I. Darling, pastor at Warren, 
Mass., one cf the grand old men of the 
Universalist ministry, is now quite feeble. 
He has left temporarily his beloved home 


' -on the hill-top and has gone to live with 


Mrs. Newell Cutler and her son on a farm 
“near by. 
' Rey. Stephen Herbert Roblin, D. D., 
minister of the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, will give the Commencement 
address at St. Lawrence University, on 
Sunday, June 6. 

Rey. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, was 
at Headquarters on Friday, May 7, con- 
sulting with the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent and with Dr. Lowe. Mr. Fortier 
was on an Official visit to Kingston, N. H., 
Portsmouth and other points in his field. 

Rey. Edward L. Houghton, minister at 
the Memorial Universalist Church, Win- 
chester, N. H., was a visitor at Headquar- 
ters on Monday, May 3. He attended the 
joint meeting of the Congregationalists 
and Universalists in Pilgrim Hall on the 
same date. On April 25 Mr. Houghton 
preached before the I. O. O. F. and Re- 
bekah lodges of Winchester. 

Rey. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., Meriden, 
Conn., was in Boston on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 5 and 6. 

Rey. Paul Weller of Machias, Maine, 
was at Headquarters May 5. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice are once 
more domiciled in their former home on 
Bowdoin St., Springfield, Mass. Otis 
Rice, who was graduated at Harvard 
last June, is a student at the Cambridge 
Theological School. ‘ 

Rev. Charles Haney of North Attle- 
boro gave a series of lectures by which 
he raised $400. This is being used to fi- 
nance a trip for his choir of twenty-five 
or thirty people to Montreal for Sunday, 
May 30. The choir will sing in the Church 
of the Messiah, Unitarian, Montrea’, 
May 30, and Mr. Haney will preach the 
sermon. 

Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., writes us 
that St. Paul’s Universalist Church of 
Meriden has recently erected a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ memorial, on which is the fol- 
lowing admirable inscription: ‘‘A tribute of 
deep gratitude to the heroic men of St. 
Paul’s who participated in the war of 
1914-1918. A record of our obligation to 
strive for the permanent and universal 
peace promised to all those who dared 
greatly and sacrificed much in a ‘war to 
end war.’ ”’ 

5 Connecticut 

Meriden.—Rev. Henry B. Taylor, pas- 
tor. Dr. George E. Huntley and Rey. 
Gustave H. Leining made loudly applauded 


and Interests 


speeches at the annual supper. The 
budget requirements which the supper was 
to advance show already an increase of 
over 30 per cent in number of subscribers 
over St. Paul’s last and best year finan- 
cially. The canvass is imcomplete. Many 
old subscriptions were increased by from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent. Several 
thousands of dollars over the usual amount 
are to be spent in putting the church build- 
ing and parsonage in thorough repair. 
April 11 brought out a congregation nearly 
as large as the record Easter for the dedi- 
cation of the service tablet. Six adults 
were added to church membership May 9. 

Danbury.—Rey. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
The recent annual meeting of the society 
revealed that for the first time in a con- 
siderable period this church met all of its 
current running expenses and showed a 
credit balance. The ‘‘coal deficit’ of sev- 
eral years’ standing has been reduced and 
it is hoped to eliminate it this year. A 
new spirit of confidence is naturally the 
result. The visits of Miss Agnes Hatha- 
way and of Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
Director of Social Service, brought a 
welcome stimulus. At the Good Friday 
service, Rev. H. B. Taylor of Meriden 
was welcomed by a good congregation. 
Easter Sunday brought forth the usual 
increase in congregations, not excluding 
the sunrise service sponsored by the 
Y.P.C.U. This last named organization, 
which generally plays an unusually im- 
portant part in all of our church work, 
provides us with a chorus choir which, 
under the direction of Miss Adelaide Gra- 
bert, organist, on Easter Sunday, rendered 
a program of music in superior fashion. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society, under the 
leadership of Mrs. William P. Treadwell, 
continues its prodigious activities. Under 
its new president, Chauncy E. Butler, 
the Men’s Club is active. After a splendid 
two year period of progress the church 
school is now struggling to recover the 
loyal interest of its older members who, 
having graduated into the Y. P. C. U. and 
church, now seem to feel little need of or 
obligation to the church school. But it 
must be noted that the Y. P. C. U. furnishes 
us with five active teachers, which is a 
redeeming feature. We regret that Su- 
perintendent E. A. Stuckey, for reasons of 
health, feels that he must relinquish his 
office and class. Good publicity through 
news items in the local but not unknown 
Danbury News, during the past three and 
a half years, has kept our church and its 
activities before the public in a way that 
must eventually bear fruit. During the 
past winter this publicity has included 
our minister’s travel lectures, lectures on 
evolution and other addresses given local- 
ly. One young man has joined the church 
and six new people the parish. With new 
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contributors promising even better sup- 
port than last year, it is hoped, though 
considerable repairs and replacements must 
soon be made, that, by the time the five 
years are over, this church may be able to 
aecept its quota for the Five Year Pro- 
gram. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—The board of trustees 
voted recently to keep the church and 
Sunday school open during the summer 
and to hold services at the parish house, 
16th and S Streets, under charge of Miss 
Swett, parish assistant. Miss Swett will 
have a month’s vacation in August or 
September, when services may be sus- 
pended. Miss Swett has been given leave 
of absence to attend commencement 
exercises at St. Lawrence, where she is to 
take her degree, and will be away Sunday, 
June 6. Services at the Metropolitan 
Theater will be closed about the middle of 
June. Rev. Roger F. Etz preached an 
effective sermon May 2. 


Illinois 


Hutsonville—Rey. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. Since the first of the year, Hut- 
sonville has enjoyed the services of Rev. 
Thomas Chapman as resident pastor. 
The membership is showing its appre- 
ciation by good attendance at all services 
and by heartily supporting the pastor in 
his plans. A special series of meetings was 
held the week before Master, ‘resulting in 
the reception of nine new members Easter 
morning. A week later, nine others united 
with the church. These with two young 
men who joined a few weeks ago make a 
total of twenty new members this year, 
more than half of whom are young men. 
These young men are making arrange- 
ments to have a twelve piece orchestra. 
The men of the church are to have a Men’s 
Club and the boys will have a Scout or- 
ganization. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—George H. Thorburn, 
pastor. When Mr. Thorburn came here 
two years ago but few thought that the 
church would ever be open regularly for 
every form of church service. The church 
school had been kept up and a fine troop 
of Boy Scouts existed. During these two 
years so many improvements have been 
made that it is impossible to enumerate 
them. So far as the place and plant are 
concerned, they have been virtually made 
over. The building has been painted in- 
side and out. A new heating plant has 
been installed. The windows have been 
reset. The hard-wood floors have been 
scraped and polished. New shades have 
been placed at the vestry windows. The 
parish has been reorganized with a full 
set of officers. Funds have been provided 
for all improvements and for running ex- 
penses, so that there is no indebtedness. 
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On Easter Sunday, Mr. Thorburn preached 
in the morning, and in the evening he gave 
“The Passion Play” as an illustrated lec- 
ture. Children’s Day will be observed on 
May 16. Rev. Edgar R. Walker of 
Swampscott will exchange with Mr. 
Thorburn on that day and will christen 
any children that are presented. On May 
9, in the evening, Mr. Thorburn gave the 
address at a union service of the several 
churches of East Boston, subject, ““The 
Faith That Unites.” There has been 
each month a parish supper. 


Arlington.—Rev. Charles F. Patterson, 
pastor. Last year we built our splendid 
parish house, and this summer it is pro- 
posed to change over the entire front of the 
church auditorium. The organ will be 
removed and rebuilt. The new plan is 
to build a small chancel, with pulpit and 
lectern. The cost will be close to $5,000. 
Payments upon the new parish house 
were planned to cover several years. Al- 
ready many have paid upon their next 
year’s pledged amount. 

Lynn.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting 
recently held, the treasurer, Arthur W. 
Pinkham, reported that the parish had 
expended $23,000 for current expenses 
and $2,200 for parish responsibilities. 
An apparent deficit of $1,800 seems more 
than covered by pledges and pew rentals 
due and unpaid. The canvass for the 
new year called for $15,000. Permanent 
funds, increased during the year by $2,000 
from the John S. Bartlett estate and $1,000 
from the estate of George Herbert Breed, 
now amount to $42,500. The charitable 
funds amount to $34,500. Dr. Perkins’ 
report showed that he had given eighty-two 
sermons and addresses; 380 pastoral calls 
were made; twenty-one were received into 
church fellowship; there were eleven bap- 
tisms, ten weddings, twenty-six funerals, 
109 meetings and conferences. There are 
631 members in the church. The Pullman 
Mission has 207 members, the Every Day 
Club 127. 


Marlboro.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. On Wednesday, April 28, the 
church building was badly damaged by 
fire of unknown origin. The fire caused 
considerable damage to the rear of the 
building and worked its way through the 
walls to the roof and then across the top 
of the auditorium. The large amount of 
water poured over the auditorium caused 
over half of the ceiling to fall. This hap- 
pened when over twenty firemen were in 
the building, injuring four. Mr. William 
Spearel suffered a fracture of the hip and 
the others minor injuries. Within a few 
hours after the fire the following churches 
and organizations kindly offered the use 
of their buildings and halls: the Unitarian, 
Baptist, Episcopal, and Congregational 
churches, the Odd Fellows, Elks, Hiberni- 

~c,and American Legion. It took but a 
~inutes for the people to rally and 
leir plans for the future. Within 


two hours after the all out was sounded 
a rehearsal was being held by Mrs. Ralph 
Beecroft, who was directing a May festival 
and concert which was to be given in the 
church May 3 and 4. Mrs. Helena Elder- 
kin, president of the Ladies’ Social Circle, 
had got in touch with her workers and had 
made plans to replace a large number of 
costumes which were damaged by fire. By 
6 o’clock another hall was secured and a 
program of publicity set in motion. At 
8 o’clock the prudential committee met 
at the parsonage and voted to hold services 
in the hall of the I. O. O. F., of which Mr. 
Merrill is chaplain. Further plans were 
impossible, except that the work is to go 
on and the church be rebuilt. A few of the 
memorials, such as pictures and a few 
records and the pulpit Bible, were taken 
from the church by the pastor and Mr. 
George M. Moore. This reverse came at 
a time when things were looking very 
bright for the church. At Easter we 
welcomed a larger audience than usual and 
received an Master offering of nearly $250. 
During Lent we held a series of vesper 
services with good audiences. The fiscal 
year ending March 1 found the church 
completing a large program of repairs and 
improvements with no increase in indebt- 
edness. The insurance will only partially 
cover the loss and cost of rebuilding, but 
we are “carrying on,’”’ determined that a 
bigger and better Universalist church 
shall come from the ruins of the old. Mr. 
and Mrs. Merrill are receiving congratula- 
tions on the safe arrival of Marilyn Anne 
Merrill, April 10. 


Lowell. Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The annual Coffee Party was held 
on May 18. Supper was at 6.30. This was 
followed by a moving picture on the silk 
industry and this, in turn, was followed by 
a one-act comedy, “Squaring it with the 
Boss.” 


Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The Easter offering for repairs upon the 
church amounts now to $1,529.25. The 
amount asked for was $1,000. At 4 p.m. 
on May 9 a memorial service for Dr. Bush 
was held. The speakers were: for the 
local church, Dr. Conklin; for the city, 
Dr. Quint; for the denomination, Dr. 
Coons; as a personal friend, Dr. McColles- 
ter. The prayer was by Dr. Trout. The 
Weber Quartette of Boston furnished the 
music. The pastor arranged the service 
and had charge of the hour. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The May Festival was held on 
Tuesday, May 4. There were bags, aprons, 
fancy work and candy for sale. In the 
evening a supper was followed by an en- 
tertainment. On the evening of April 15, 
the officers and teachers of the church 
school and the members of the committee 
on religious education gathered at the 
home of the pastor and organized a church 
school association. Mothers’ Day was 
fittingly observed on May 9. The total 
attendance for all services on Easter was 


above 450. Children’s Day will be ob- 
served on June 138. On May 16 Mr. 
Walker exchanges with Mr. Thorburn 
of East Boston. Mr. Walker will have a 
christening service and the communion 
in East Boston that day. 

Cambridge, Porter Square.—Reyv. Lucius 
R. Paige, pastor. The largest Easter 
offering in recent years is the report of 
the treasurer, Harry S. Bacon. Money is 
being raised to put in an adequate heating 
system. Number 2 of Volume 1 of “Good 
Tidings,” the church magazine, appeared 
on May 1. The parish has every reason 
to be proud of its new paper. 

Beverly.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, pas- 
tor. During the Lenten season our pastor 
spoke at services in three churches of the 
city and at our own Holy Week services. 
Rev. J. J. Russell, pastor of North Beverly 
Congregational Church, and Rey. Hazel 
Kirk, pastor of the Danvers Community 
Church, were visiting speakers. Four 
members were received into the church on 
Maundy Thursday. The members of 
our Y. P. C. U. were active in instituting 
a community Easter morning service which 
was attended by over a hundred young 
people representing local churches, Free- 
man Tibbetts, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Y. P. C. U., was one of the speak- 
ers. Easter brought a crowded church 
and an offering of over $500. The spring 
activities include the presentation of the 
“Pageant of the Seasons,” with a cast of 
two hundred, in the City Hall on May 14. 
At the annual parish meeting Mr. Louis 
S. Smith was elected chairman of the parish 
committee. Our church has received a 
gift of $200 through the will of Louise S. 
Newman, to be used in establishing an 
endowment fund to be increased each year 
by the returns from some parish activity. 
Our pastor is to attend the summer ses- 
sion of the graduate school of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and is to 
serve as dean of the Religious Education 
institute at Murray Grove, Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 4. 

Waltham.—Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, pas- 
tor. During April Mr. Hoyt was the 
preacher at the Waverley School. He has 
been elected president of the Waltham 
Ministers’ Association. The Count-on-us 
Class has decided to redecorate its class 
room. The exterior of the church building 
is receiving a second coat of paint. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor. Since reorganization of the 
church there had been no resident pastor 
until the first of March, when Mr. Fogle- 
song came from Minneapolis. Many for- 
mer church members had drifted away; 2 
number had united with other churches in 
the city. It has been necessary to start 
with a small nucleus. Enthusiasm and 
interest are keen. Congregations have 
been growing steadily. The average at- 
tendance has been over eighty since Easter. 
On Easter Sunday eight new members 


‘Unitarian church school. 


active and successful winter. 
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were received. At the fellowship supper 
the following Thursday five others united 
with the church. The parish will have a 
supper and social, or “‘Family Night,” on 
Thursday, of each week. Miss Mary 
Slaughter of the General Sunday School 
Asssociation worked with the minister from 
the middle of March until after Easter. 
During that time a church school was or- 
ganized which now has an enrolment of 
forty. More members will be added as 
seon as teachers can be secured. The 
superintendent, Mr. Charles Leising, was 
formerly superintendent of the Holland 
That the liberal 
faith is not without opposition is shown by 
a recent sermon by the minister of the 
Reformed Church, who likened our church 
to the ‘‘quack’”’ whose medicine is bad, 
saying: “The devil’s medicine pouch car- 
ries pills of modernism, rationalism and 
liberalism, and he tries to persuade us 
they will cure our ills.” 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. This church paid its second 
quota of $2,200 toward the Million Dollar 
Fund. It is doing this on the assumption 
that every church of the denomination 
will come up to the colors and do its right- 
ful share. We also asked our people for 
an Easter offering of $1,000. They re- 
sponded by giving us over $1,400. This 
was done within a few weeks of raising the 
$2,200. The winter has been prosperous 
in every way. Congregations have filled 
the church morning and evening. Twenty- 
two new members have been received since 
January. The Sunday Illustrated Dramas 
know no abatement in their appeal to the 
public. Year after year for more than 
twenty years we have kept this up and in 
spite of wide open motion picture houses 
and theaters on Sunday we fill our church 
and preach great lessons through the eye 
as well as the ear. Dr. Rose has been in 
perfect health all the season. He has 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. EI- 
wood §S. Brinker morning and evening. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rose will make a trip to 
Alaska this summer. The Y. P. C. U. is 
a strong organization and has had a very 
The Mission 
Circle has grown in numbers, enthusiasm 
and service. The Ladies’ Aid Society is 
still the powerful body of the church and 
has done a continuous benevolent service 
for causes outside of the church as well as 
inside. 

Vermont 


Springfield.—Rev. R. A. Nunn, pastor. 
Women’s Sunday (April 25) was fittingly 
observed here. Members cf the local 
Mission Circle conducted the morning 
service. Mrs. Helen O. Sheldon of North 
Adams, Mass., was the speaker. Mrs. 
Sheldon accompanied the Stetsons to 
Japan, and spent a year in that interesting 
country. Her story of life and conditions 
in that far-away land was most charmingly 
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and effectively told. On Monday aiter- 
noon the various, missionary societies 
of the lccal churches were entertained at a 
Silver Tea, served in Japanese style, by 
the Universalist Mission Circle. Mrs. 
Sheldon addressed this gathering and made 
a splendid impression. On both occasions 
the offering was taken in the baskets 
formerly used for that purpose in the old 
Tokyo church. Some one expressed the 
wonder that ‘“‘such small baskets could 
hold so much money.’”’ They must be 
magic baskets surely. 


Ce ae 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
(Ccntinued from page 2) 

So, whether it’s a flivver or a Rolls 
Royce, the railway train or the noble 
horse, just start and they’ll “take you 
there and take you back,” and you’ll 
be the happier and the world all the better 
because you were “among those present.’’ 

The first thing is easy—just write Rev. 
W. W. Wolfe, Brooklyn, Pa., that you are 
coming. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 
WELFARE WORK AT THE CLARA 
BARTON MEMORIAL 


Activities at the Clara Barton birth- 
place for the summer of 1926 will start 
this month, with the annual pilgrimage 
of the Friend Class of Melrose, Mass. 
Then follows a special service for the 
school children of North Oxford on Memo- 
rial Day, and a little later “Oxford Day” 
for the townspeople. The Mission Circles 
of New England have been asked to ob- 
serve Flag Day, June 14, as Clara Barton 
Day. It is hoped and expected that all 
Mission Circles and Clara Barton Guilds 
within motoring distance will send large 
delegations to North Oxford for this occa- 
sion. 

July will see the first venture in the 
long-anticipated welfare work definitely 
established, when one hundred under- 
nourished little children (twenty-five each 
week) will be cared for by the Young 
People’s Christian Union and the Clara 
Barton Guilds. Work of this sort has been 
impossible hitherto because of an in- 
adequate water supply. Last December 
an artesian well was driven to the depth of 
seventy-eight feet, yielding a flow of three- 
and-one-half gallons a minute, which en- 
sures a safe and ample supply. 

The Unions and the Guilds are working 
enthusiastically to get together the “Kid- 
die Kits,’ each one of which includes 
necessary equipment of camp clothing 
and bedding and provides for not less than 
four children. 

A little house in the orchard is being 
renovated by the young men belonging 
to the Massachusetts State Union and made 
into sleeping quarters. The ell of the 
main house will be used for kitchen and 
dining-room. The small barn is being 
equipped for a play place for rainy days. 
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An efficient camp organizer and director 
is helping develop this work. The Boy 
Scouts of Worcester have been busy trim- 
ming roadside bushes. The main house 
will be kept open as always for tourists 
and automobiles. 

The old hill-top, after its long quiet, 
will—-to use Mrs. Burnett’s phrase—‘‘come 
alive again.” 

Generous and interested friends have 
helped to finance the well. The Young 
People and the Guilds are letting some of 
us know that each Kiddie Kit will cost 
$25. The Women’s National Missionary 
Association hopes to own all permanent 
equipment before the summer is over, that 
similar work may be carried on and en- 
larged next season. While this news item 
is not written as an appeal for funds, con- 
tributions will surely be welcome. 

The little leaflet which is given away at 
the Birthplace states that the property is 
“held by the Women’s National Mision- 
ary Association” to “commemorate the life 
of Clara Barton and to carry on humani- 
tarian work in her spirit.”’ For five years 
the first part of the statement has been 


true. Now it is hoped that the second will 
also become an accomplished fact. 
* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED’ IN 
1926 
Previously-reported ... a4... :<..ser os 1,264 
Meriden Connie cay acme es 6 
IDeVierhyar Wiassae: ene saat cea 4 
Dani unyag GC Onna cnertrteyttcie cnet 1 
1efkay wien Ul ens een Neen o cata 3 
Rocklandss Mainews. a. eee cee 17 
NOY boo oust prea orien et Re Wega PAGS 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 150. Rumford, 


Maine, 4. Total, 154. 


* * 

LITERATURE YOU SHOULD HAVE 

The W. N. M. A. has ready a new 
leaflet telling about every mission point 
in North Carolina, called “‘A North Caro- 
linian Rainbow.” Five cents per copy. 

For free distribution are folders and 
leaflets giving details of the summer con- 
ferences at Ferry Beach, Maine, Camp 
Hill, Ala., Galesburg, Ill., and Murray 
Grove, N. J., and all about camp life at 
Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass., and at 
Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. There 
are also folders telling the plans for new 
work at the Clara Barton Birthplace. and 
circulars telling how to get to the Birth- 


place. 
* * 


IMPORTANT 


The Superintendent of Churches in 
Massachusetts wishes to call attention to 
a change in the electric car service to the 
Church of the Redemption. This change 
has occurred since notice in program and 
in Leader was printed. Chestnut Hill cars 
do not now run by the church. At North 
Station take Kenmore cars to Massa- 
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chusetts Station. From South Station 
go to Park St. There take any one of 
several cars to Massachusetts Station. 
Church is only a three minute walk from 
Massachusetts Station. 


* * 


INCENDIARY FIRE 


Fire in the First Universalist Church of 
Quincy, Mass., clearly of incendiary origin, 
did damage to the extent of $1,000 Sunday, 
May 9. Rev. J. B. Reardon is the faithful 
pastor of this historie old structure. 


Notices 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PEOPLE TAKE NOTICE 


Reserve your supper tickets ($1.00) for Tuesday 
night, May 18, at the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion Convention. Write to Mrs. Lula N. Perry, 
Church of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston. Make reservations at once. Tel. 
Kenmore 7820. 

x x 
FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 


Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 

Opening, July 23. 

W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 

Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 

Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 


Details of the programs will be announced soon. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The sixty-seventh annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass. (corner 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets), May 19 and 20, 1926, 
convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention . . . of 
life-emembers resident in the state, of three lay 
delegates from each parish in fellowship, which dele- 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent, and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Second Society of Universalists in Boston, 
the Church of the Redemption, cordially invites 
the Universalists of Massachusetts to the annual 
sessions of the Convention. 

Those who wish entertainment must write to Mrs. 
Lula N. Perry, Church of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass., stating whether 
they wish to stay one, two or three nights. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided free. 

Tickets for the supper on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00 and all reservations will close on Wednes- 
day noon of the day before the supper. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Lula N. Perry. 


Directions 
From the North Station take a car marked Ken- 
more to Massachusetts Station. The church is on 
Boylston Street about one block from this station. 
From the South Station take a subway car to Park 
Street. At Park Street take any one of several cars 
to Massachusetts Station. The church is located at 
the corner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
x * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 19, 1926, at 10 a. m., 
for the election of officers for the ensuing year, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Recording Secretary. 

Each Mission Circle and each Senior Clara Barton 
Guild in Massachusetts is entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members, or fractional part thereof, 
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besides the president and secretary, who may be 
delegates ex officio. Each Junior Clara Barton 
Guild is entitled to one dtlegate for every twenty 
members or fractional part thereof, besides the presi- 


dent and secretary, who may be delegates ex officio. 
sch ee 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
License for one year granted to Donald Guy 
Lothrop, Howard Davis Spoerl, and Robert Rice 
(extension). 
Transferred to Maine, Frederick A. Walker; to 
lllinois, Llewelyn A. Owens. 
Dropped from fellowship for entering secular 
business, Fred Atkins Moore. 


Harry E. Adams, Secretary. 
ee + 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, May 21, at 1i a. m., at the Arlington Univer- 
salist Church. Will each member invite a friend 
and try to make this the largest meeting of the year? 

Miss Maybelle Knight of Roxbury will be the 
entertainer. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


holds it 92d Annual Meeting on Tuesday, May 18, 
1926, at 2 p.m., at Universalist Headquarters, 174 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. After election of of- 
ficers and new members, and transaction of other 
business, Professor Charles E. Fay and others will 
speak in reminiscent vein of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
A. Goddard, benefactors of Goddard Seminary, of 
Tufts College, of the Second Society of Universal- 
ists in Boston and of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 
Vinton A. Sears, 
Secretary. 


Hosea S. Ballou, 
President. 


W.U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Isand will be held at the Pawtucket church, May 
26, 1926. Luncheon will be served by the ladies of 
the Pawtucket Circle. Meeting will be called at 
10.30 a. m. 

This notice is an invitation to all friends of the 
W. U. M. A. of Rhode Island, and to all friends and 
Circle members of adjoining towns, to attend. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
oe 
VALUABLE HELP FOR STEWARDSHIP COM- 
MITTEES 


The Layman Company, wnich co-operates w any 
denominations, will send, for fifty cents, to 
committee or individual, a package containing 47 
pages of pamphlets, including three playlets and an 
account book, also a proposal of partnership by 
which an entire church can be continuously culti- 
vated for stewardship and financial freedom at 
small expense. 

If, after examination, the package does not please 
you, it may be returned, and we will cheerfully re- 
fund the fifty cents and pay return postage as well. 

Please mention this paper and give your denomi- 
nation. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush Street, Chicago. 


Obituary 
Dorothy and Alfred Karlen 


The members of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, and 
multitudes besides, were inexpressibly shocked by 
the sudden and tragie death of these two splendid 
young people and their mother. Her mind broken 
by long illness, the unfortunate mother ended her 
children’s lives and her own on May 2. 

For several years Dorothy Karlen was Dr. Brig- 
ham’s assistant. She brought to this work fine 
ability and noble devotion. It was her church and 
she gave her best to it, her faith and she lived it. 

With her brother Alfred she helped greatly in re- 
building the Sunday school after the inevitable 
loss occasioned by its removal from the old church. 
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But her work reached further than that. She has 
been a ceaseless worker and wise leader in the Young 
People’s Christian Union and other organizations. At 
the Syracuse Convention, she was everybody’s friend 
and helper, not simply the transportation secretary. 
Heavy the loss to those who loved her, but rich indeed 
the church that has such lives to give. 


Fred A. Bryant 


Fred A. Bryant of Waltham, Mass., died Mon- 
day, April 19. 

Mr. Bryant was of a quiet, kindly disposition and 
his friendship was valued by ail who knew him. He 
was actively interested in the affairs of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Universalist, of which he was @ 
member, and in which he had served for five years 
as the head usher. As vice-president of the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Waltham he took a promi- 
nent part in its activities and was looking forward 
to the time when church ties would be even more 
closely knit. 

He was the son of John and Mary Caroline Bry- 
ant and was born in Waltham, where he spent the 
geeater part of his life. 

On Sept. 16 last Mr. and Mrs. Bryant observed 
their twentieth wedding anniversary. 

He leaves, besides his widow, Mrs. Mary Wright 
Bryant, a brother, Henry Ellsworth Bryant, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Funeral services were held at the Church of Our 
Saviour, and were conducted by Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt, who also officiated at the grave in the family 
lot at Mt. Feake. 


oes Pour Boy 
Own a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 
one now ? 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiss 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located a8 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
Lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guesta. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sueb 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supers 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICE, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Would like to get in communica- 
tion with a Church or Sunday School 
that has “Gospel Melodies, Old and 
New,” which they are not using. 


KATHARINE BROWNBACK 
a Pendleton, Ind. 


7c me er 


roth SARA ARY 


fia bondi saw bead 


Ww 


i — 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GECRGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, a 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Sclentific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


. Van-C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING ‘SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND,:IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@& 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new. 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towm 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasoB- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


‘Henry, it’s raining cats and dogs. 
We must lend Mrs. Whitaker an umbrella, 
or she will get drenched going home.” 

“My dear, it’s impossible. The only 
umbrella we’ve got has her husband’s 
name engraved on it.’’—The Outlook, 

* * 

Reproved by her country aunt for spraw!- 
ing on the sofa, and told that it was un- 
ladylike, a small English girl retorted, 
“TLadylike! Really, aunt, in our set it is 
considered very middle-class to be lady- 
like.”—Punch. 

* * 

The average car costs the average 
ear owner more than the income of the 
average farmer, yet the average farmer 
owns an average car. Or are liars figuring? 
— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 

* * 

Wife (tearfully): “You’ve broken the 
promise you made me.” 

Husband: ‘‘Never mind, my dear, don’t 
ery. I’ll make you another!’’—The By- 
stander (London). 

* * 

“Do you think you could learn to love 
me?” 

“No. I have as much as I can do to 
learn tennis and bridge!’’— Kasper (Stock- 
holm). 

* * 

L. H. Doty, Jr., was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident when he was run down. 
He was standing hesi’e the car in which he 
was riding.—American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


“T hear Freddie has an infericrity com- 


plex.” 
‘Well, the mean thing! He hasn’t asked 
me out in it yet.”— Harvard Lampoon. 


* * 


He: “I want you to know I’ma self-made 
man.” 

She: ‘Well, who interrupted you?’— 
Washington University Dirge. 

* * 

Salesman: “Can I sell you a vacuum- 
cleaner?” 

Lady: ‘No, we have no vacuum to 
clean.” —Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 

*x* x 

If the truth were known, it would prob- 
ably be found that it was a plasterer who 
first suggested the Charleston as a ball- 
room dance.—Dallas News. 

* * 

Charles Van Brunt appears on scene 
and declares it was not his body found in 
seed house.—From a scarehead in an Ar- 
kansas paper. 

* * 

Such exaggerated stories are told. The 
truth is thousawis in Chicago haven’t 
even been shot at.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle, 

i _* * 

| The world is* getting better. The 
people sent to jail are a much higher class 
than formerly.—Canton Repository. 
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Some Universalist Books 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 
cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q.H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufi'n, 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial: volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. AyBisbee,D.D. $2.00. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight,-D. D. 650 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 
Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 

page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees.. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
A memorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 
Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 
Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the: Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” ‘“The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 


25 cents each. 
The Mercy of Hell and othersermons. By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward ceclaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. ByJ.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalism in America. 


